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1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . ©) 1333) 1425 © 148.2-148.0r_(147.8* 
PRODUCTION 
da koe ab sb eetae eee tk Sas ONiw RE eden eneeee 2,032 371 1,558 1,579F 1,516 
ee hat. edhe en ee hha eeewde occ hehaeeen bo Keese 125,553 112,488 120,722 144,056r 158,358 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $45,223 $70,801 $77,374 $74,814 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............0. cece eee eecees 10,819 12,762 14,156 13,736 13,805 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............00eceuese 6,536 6,875 6,876 6,824 6,771 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............ce cece ececeeceees 1,455 1,328 1,368 1,353r 1,418 
re. nc. due beer nd enters eb beens esthheebeeescere 247,488 317,823 321,633 326,613 327,941 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I (daily av., thous. of cars)............. 70 59 56 6] 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............eeeeeeeees 47 38 44 47 48 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 162 150 155 156 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...........ceeccccccccceces 198 250 321 326 270 
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Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 95.3 89.9 89.4 88.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cece cece e eee eee 90.5 75.2 75.6 75.8 75.9 
ec aon ese ousnsetesnsevencneeene 19.8¢ 20.8¢ 19.0¢ 18.4¢ 18.2¢ 
CE, DEEMED OE POU... cece cc cccccsccecesscceos 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
RE ee ee $36.10 $46.17 $31.50 $29.50 $29.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........... cece eee eee ees 32.394¢  33.320¢  33.000¢  30.000¢  30.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 2.2... 6 ee ee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... tt 23.78¢ 23.36¢ 23.01¢ 22.90¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.06 $1.98 $1.99 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............ 34.57¢ 31.64¢ 30.42¢ 30.20¢ 30.20¢ 
i Mt cide panes aes eeRdes bee Cec eenribeeeunhedeeesa $1.96 $1.80 $1.66 $1.65 $1.72 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100)............... 31.64 56.88 53.55 54.53 53.29 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)................- 3.59% 5.26% 5.03% 5.12% 5.13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-24 % 4%,% 32% 3% % 34% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................0- it 60,805 59,163 58,.553r 59,742 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................- 103,916 106,810 105,571 105,647 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . 30,476 32,614 32,590 32,617 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tT 28,483 27,992 27,473 27,776 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................cecceceeeees 26,424 28,664 28,189 28,568 28,621 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —— ial la 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950= 100) J a we 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... September.......... 114.6 125.2 126.6 126.8 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted) September.......... 104 175 174 175 
Construction & mining machinery.....................0000- September.......... 111 186 169 147 
hs lech graded oveeeeunenaebeeencenl September.......... 106 190 140 135 
i id Coles bbb ab eb weeednneeneaeul September.......... 120 221 291 275 
Eo . wabes eesvectetvsecevdsensonad September.......... 125 185 165 205 
2 ae icy ne Bead awweso ob aalne ane September .......00. 95 148 149 151 
as whe balediss hbo 06 be 0eees x éew ade September.......... 109 168 216 203 
New contracts for industrial building......................... September.......... 128 171 149 179 
New Orders for Machinery for Export................cceeecee , N.A. 100 127 125 
* Preliminary, week ended October 22, 1960. r Revised. 
tt Not available. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF PENSION PLANNING 


Protection for the retired is a major concern of U.S. business. 
The problem is how to invest today’s contributions to produce the 
best results in the future. Our continuous research on this 
problem shows that balance and selection in the investment 
program is the solution. By helping to set up and manage hundreds 


of pension trusts, large and small, our Pension Trust Division 





has earned a leading position in this field. 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 





HERE AN ACHIEVEMENT /S A CHALLENGE... 


Wausau Story 


by GEORGE ROMNEY 


President of American Motors Corporation 


“TI think I shocked the students I 
talked to in Wausau when I told 
them that success could be dangerous. 

“I said that success is dangerous 
if we become overconfident that only 
what has worked in the past will 
work in the future. Instead of ad- 
vancing, we tend to carry the same 
thing too far, extending superficiali- 
ties but overlooking fundamentals. 

**The danger of entrenched suc- 
cess can be avoided by getting 
back to the basic principles. 

“In the coming election let’s keep 
in mind the basic principles that 
make citizenship more important 
than partisanship. Let’s go to the 
polls as informed voters. 

‘Being an informed voter is an 
individual responsibility. But 
Wausau has a way of living that en- 
courages and develops responsibility. 


Employers Mutuals 0f Wausau b 


Here past achievements do not mark 

the end of progress. For example: 
The excellence of Wausau’s 
school system is recognized... 
but a study of the school system 
is the special project of Wausau’s 
League of Women Voters this 
year. 

At the last presidential elec- 
tion 99.1°;,, of Wausau’s eligible 
voters registered and 95.5% went 
to the polls... but again this 
year Wausau’s Jaycees and other 
civic groups worked to keep 
Wausau one of the ‘votingest 
cities in the country.’ And, even 
more important, they’ve spon- 
sored programs to make Wausau 
voters informed voters. 

**These things make Wausau people 
good people to know—and good 
people to do business with.”’ 





Mr. Romney visits the League of Womer 

Voters Information Center at the Wis- 

consin Valley Fair in Wausau’s Marathon 

Park.**'Tl s the kind of effort nee to 

create an inform lect t 

7 * a. 

Wausau is the home town of Emplovers 
Mutuals of Wausau, but we have 109 
offices throughout the United States to serve 
industry in the *‘Wausau Way.” We write 
all forms of Fire, Group Health and Acct 
dent, and Casualty Insurance (including 
Automobile In the fie of Workmen’s 
Compensation we are one of the largest. 
Consult your telephone direct r 
nearest representative or wrtte is 


Wausau, Wis 
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READERS REPORT 





Bionics and Schools 
Dear Sir: 


Informative article on Bionics 
{[BW—Oct.8’60,p177] presents chal- 
lenge for schools today to modify 
curricula for basic training scientists 
of next decade in this intriguing 
field. 

WILLIAM A. ROMAIN 
NOVO INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perfect Squelch 


Dear Sir: 

I believe that your Personal Busi- 
ness Editor should award Mr. Der- 
rol R. Johnson of Columbus, Ohio 
(Readers Report) [BW—Oct.8’60, 
p5] the perfect squelch award of 
the year. The reason Mr. Johnson 
can be sure that the elk population 
in Ohio will be identical with a 
year ago is that for both years the 
population will be zero. 

GeorGE A. Hust 
NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


* Reader Johnson’ deserves’ the 
title. We made the original error 
[BW—Sep.17°60,p183] by spelling 
Idaho O-H-I-O. 


A Question of Hours 


Dear Sir: 

Your report on the convention of 
the United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca [BW—Oct.1°60,p47] states that 
“only five times, in the last 25 
years—1936, 1943-44-45, and 1951 
—have hourly paid steelworkers 
averaged 40 or more hours work 
per week for an entire year.” 

... The fact is that when a steel- 
worker has a paid holiday when 
he does not work, for that week, 
he is shown to have worked 32 
hours a week, even though he was 
paid for 40. The fact that a steel- 
worker may have two or three- 
weeks of vacation in the course of 
a year, obviously reduces the num- 
ber of hours worked per week... . 

The fact is that, had your sta- 
tistics been put on the basis of 
hours paid for (the basis which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics uses in 
measuring hours in all manufactur- 
ing industries), you would have 
found that over the 25-year period, 
steelworkers were paid for 40 hours 
a week in at least 10 of those 
years. 

Leo TEPLOW 
AMERICAN IRON & 

STEEL INSTITUTE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW 


Industry cuts costs 
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Fir plywood vault components were the key to low cost and 
high strength of this loading dock roof at Foremost Dairies, Seattle. 
Construction went fast because of the light weight and large size of 
prefabricated roof parts. In-place cost of the 260-ft., 12-bay roof 
was less than thin-shell concrete or a conventionally framed flat 
roof with the same span. Components were 4x13-ft. arched stressed 
skin plywood panels. Besides economy, the plywood vaulted roof 
system offers strength, rigidity and many design variations. 
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Overlaid plywood acid tanks at St. Louis Litho- 
graphing Co. cost less than lead or stainless steel, 
weigh less, and are easier to build and maintain. 


170275 ne Resin-fiber overlay, permanently fused to waterproof 


plywood, is smooth, hard and highly acid-resistant. 


170275. 


Plywood tote trays reduced chances of damage in 
transit for IBM shipments of precision parts to the 
haat Rochester, Minn. plant. Plywood’s large panel size 
249200 0 wy SO Syccamapectacte 3 and workability made it possible to design, quickly and 
% 02 economically, several tray types to give maximum 
protection to various sizes of parts. Plywood is strong 


and rigid, yet light-weight and low-cost to ship 





eee 
FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-—its uses, properties and advantages—write Pt - > 
td 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION ‘ DEPA’ 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON : TESTED 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control ‘QUALITY, 


* 
Always specify by DFPA grade-trademarks “==<° 





A-M...a leading producer of 
metal powders, metal pigments 


and metal abrasives 








The disintegration of iron into 


finely divided particles is basic 
a ode to the manufacture of abrasives. 


AMERICAN-MARIETT 


Metals Disintegrating Division 


With a background of more than 40 years in the 
field of powder metallurgy, American-Marietta’s 
Metals Disintegrating Division continues to pioneer 
in developing applications for metallic pigments, 
metal abrasives and metallurgical powders. 

Finely divided metals are essential to numerous 
industrial processes. They are widely used in the 


production of bearings, gears, mechanical parts, 


The startling dimensior f Ar 
markets have been pr¢ t 
1975.” The significant cor 
implications for every tho tf 
Address Department YA, A 


PAINTS + PRINTING INKS + DYES »* 


RESINS «+ ADHESIVES 


electrical and electronic components, paints and 
metallic printing inks. The number of products 
which can be manufactured more efficiently through 


powder metallurgy is increasing every year. 


The Metals Disintegrating Division is constantly 
broadening its horizons through the research and 
product development activities of its chemists, metal- 


lurgists and engineers. 


-a’s economic growth and expanding 
pecial report, “The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
f this professional study have far-reaching 
utive. You are invited to send for a copy. 
-Marietta Company, Chicago 1], Illinois. 


CHEMICALS « SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT « HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS « LIME « REFRACTORIES * CEMENT 


Progress through Research 





American-Marietta 
Company 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





A COMPUTER IS ONLY 











You hear a lot about industrial process computers 
these days. As processes get bigger, faster and more 
complex, computers are being used as the reins as 
well as the brains—for control as well as data 
reduction—in fields as diverse as ice cream making 
and petroleum refining. 


The Big Picture. But like the human brain, a com- 
puter cannot work independently. It must receive 
raw information from sensory instruments. Where 
automatic control is involved, it must transmit its 
logic to ‘‘muscle’’ instruments which translate deci- 
sions into action. The computer is part of a system, 
and, like the human body, the system functions 
effectively only when all of its parts are perfectly 
coordinated. In Honeywell systems, this compatibility 
of all system components is built in, for all Honeywell 
instruments and controls are made to complement 
each other. 


Process Experience plus Computer Know-How. 
Equally important, a computer must be properly 


mia OF A PROCESS CONTROL SYSTEM 


applied. Computers are “‘illiterate.”” They must be 
told what to do and how to do it by men who know. 
In engineering a computer-directed instrumentation 
system that will.be precisely matched to your needs, 
Honeywell systems engineers draw on more than 75 
years of measurement and control experience. 


Single-Source Responsibility. Honeywell offers you 
a single contract covering your entire system. You 
get economy, convenience, simplified training o/ 
personnel, economical stocking of parts and acces- 
sories— all the advantages of single-source purchasing. 
And you get the only truly complete computer 
control package available from a single source. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Penna. In Canada, 
Honeywell Controls, Ltd., Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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Your man at American =A/R 





AlRfreight Customer Service Agent has an- 
swers to all your airfreight questions. 
The AlRfreight Customer Service Agent is the voice 
of American AlRfreight. If your question concerns 
rates, routes, pick-up or delivery, he supplies the 
answers quickly, courteously. Taking a real interest 
in your shipment, he maintains a record from pick- 
up and loading to touchdown and delivery. 

The AlRfreight Service Agent is a specialist among 
specialists. Each skilled member of the AlRfreight 
team is an expert in the swift and dependable move- 


freight 


ment of airfreight. That’s why your shipments on 
American AlRfreight have more assurance of leav- 
ing on time, arriving on time and getting where 
they’re going in good condition. 

Keep yourself abreast of the latest developments 
in airfreight. Write American Airlines AlRfreight, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. for a 
subscription to “AlRfreight Manifest.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 


free 


Nems-Clarke—a division of Vitro Corporation of 
America—has produced precision electronic equip- 
ment for industry and defense since 1909. Now 
this division becomes Vitro Electronics, retaining 
the Nems-Clarke brand name on product lines. 
Electronics at Vitro, including both hardware and 
systems, today exceed $20 million annually. Among 
Nems-Clarke proprietary products is telemetry for 
these space programs: Transit 1-B (navigation), 
Tiros (weather), Project Mercury (man-carrying). 





49° ELECTRONICS 


VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA / NEW YORK « WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES / OVERSEAS: GENEVA « MILAN « BOMBAY 
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Insurance company 
insures itself against 
rental losses 

... With 


air conditioning 
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Unique system both heats and cools 50-year-old building 


Effective and economical air conditioning systems 
can be designed to meet the varied needs of exist- 
ing buildings—even those constructed and parti- 
tioned without accommodation for air condition- 
ing. Case in point—the 50-year-old, 15-story home 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland, 
located in Baltimore. 

Problems appeared when the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company recently decided to air condition its 
tenant-occupied top eight floors—a large number 
of completely partitioned offices, different cooling 
needs for inner and outer offices, limited space 
for ducts and equipment. 

The solution, designed by Eiser & Akers, con- 
sulting engineers, was a combination system of 
individual UniTrane fan-coil units in perimeter 
offices and a large Trane Climate Changer air 
handling unit, located centrally on each floor. By 
providing both heating and cooling, the system 
was able to utilize space formerly occupied by an 
obsolete steam-heat system. 

Chilled water for cooling is provided to the air 
conditioning units by two Trane CenTraVac her- 


**Freon” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its fluorocarbon refrigerants. 


metic centrifugal compressors installed in the 
building basement. 

As a result, tenants now enjoy complete, year- 
round comfort conditioning —with individual cli- 
mate control in each office. The system is quiet 
and economical and no office space was lost. 

One of the oldest bonding and insurance com- 
panies in the country, Fidelity & Deposit feels 
that this unique system has insured its own 
continued successful rental percentage among 
locally prominent professional people. 

Contact your local air conditioning contractor 
or an air conditioning equipment manufacturer to 
help you with your air conditioning needs. Most 
modern air conditioning systems are charged with 
Du Pont “FREON’’* refrigerants, known for their 
safe, trouble-free performance. 


S. Pat OF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


SQUARE D 


announces 








NORDAaAK 


—A SIMPLER, FASTER, STATIC CONTROL! 


NORpARE is a significant advance in the field of static switching. 
Like other static systems, NORPak performs the functions of 
machine tool relays, stepping relays, latching relays and timers 
—all without contacts or motion of any kind. 

Like other static systems, NORP@K is ideal for applications 
where speed is important—where reliability and long life 
are essential— where conditions make 
conventional magnetic devices impractical. 











But unlike other static switching systems, 
NORpAK otters these important advantages 


<— EASIEST TO APPLY 
The transistor NOR unit is the basis of 

nworRpak., All logic functions— AND, OR, 
NOT, MEMORY —can be accomplished with 
combinations of this single NOR unit. 

NORpAK is not complicated — it’s easy to 
apply to conventional circuits. Units are 
color-coded for quick identification. Simple 
DC circuit eliminates worry about phase 
relationships. 


a UNMATCHED SPEED 
norpak provides switching at rates up 
to 25,000 per second — faster than any other 
industrial static system. 


EXTRA DEPENDABILITY 
NOR units have been time-tested in 
computer use for years. They are i 


NX 


EXPERT APPLICATION 
HELP 


not subject to wear, will give top 
performance indefinitely, and pro- 
vide unfailing circuit fidelity. 


SMALLEST COMMERCIAL 


SIMPLE TO USE 

Optional monitor lights give visual 
evidence of proper performance. 
Simple dynamic sequence tester 


Field specialists, factory-trained 
in all aspects of NORpak can give 
you on-the-spot answers to any ap- 


PACKAGES 

NORPAK is available in the form of individ- 
ual components, orincompletely engineered 
systems. Components are offered in 6 and 





plication questions. 
















20 paks, require only 1/4th the equivalent 
relay panel space, and weigh less than com- 
ponents of other static systems. 


checks individual NOR units in 


operation 





NORPAK is available as individual 
components for application to specific 
control functions,oras completelyengi- 
neered systems ranging from the small- 
est to the largest panels 








Write for the complete story on NORPAK 
— its theory, application and operation... 
Square D Company, 4041 North Richards St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 











...design leadership 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 








wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 











At Fruehauf Trailers’ huge Avon Lake, Ohio, plant, 
crossmembers made from PITT-TEN high strength 
structural sheet provide 22 percent more payload. 
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As Trailer Bed Crossmembers 


Here, on the assembly line, a Fruehauf trailer bed 
made with Pittsburgh Steel Co. PITT-TEN is swung 
onto the underconstruction assembly. 


Fruehauf Gets 22°/. More Payload 
With Pittsburgh Steel's New PITT-TEN 


Twenty-two percent more pay- 
load—that’s what Fruehauf is build- 
ing into the framework of giant 
trailers assembled with crossmem- 
bers made of PITT-TEN, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company’s new high 
strength structural sheet. 

Fruehauf uses PITT-TEN ¥#1 at 
its Avon Lake, Ohio, plant—the 
largest trailer manufacturing facil- 
ity in the world— because it offers a 
combination of benefits that .. . 

e Cuts deadweight with no 

loss of strength 

e Lengthens service life 

through superior corrosion 
resistance 


e Light Yet Strong — Fruehauf 
tries to make its trailers as light as 
possible with no sacrifice in strength. 
Trailer bed crossmembers made of 
high strength PITT-TEN are 
lighter, for equal strength, than mild 
steel. 

The weight saving amounts 
to more than eight pounds for 
each piece. That’s because three 
pounds of PITT-TEN do the 
work of nearly four pounds of 
ordinary sheet steel. At the 
same time, it provides all the 
strength needed for years of 
hard use. 


Corrosion resistance is “nother 


problem in trailer operation. Frue- 
hauf trailers are used under all types 
of conditions that could create 
maintenance headaches if the proper 
material were not used. 

PITT-TEN 1 has four to six 
times the resistance of carbon 
steel to atmospheric corrosion. 
So, Fruehauf specifies PITT- 
TEN to reduce maintenance 
costs. 

The trailer part basically is a 
channel 93% inches long, 2 inches 
deep and 3 inches wide. Its width 
is expanded to 4% inches on one 
side by an offset that extends most 
of its length. In addition, a *4-inch 
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TEN are riveted to the 
reduces maintenance 


side rail. 


return flange is applied full length 
to both edges. 

Fruehauf engineers point out that 
forming this piece with offset and 
flange in high tensile steel would be 
a tricky business without consistent 
quality — and with PITT-TEN 
Fruehauf has a steel that does the 
job. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL NEW 
SOURCE -This is one of several 
applications which mark the entry 
of Pittsburgh Steel in the high 
strength steel market, one of the 
fastest growing in metalworking. 

That means this: 

Fabricators of high strength 
steel structurals—or any prod- 
uct where the weight/strength 
ratio is a factor—now have a 
new source of supply. 

In the eight years Pittsburgh 
Steel has been producing flat-rolled 
products, it has become recognized 
for the unexcelled quality of its 
steel sheet and strip. Now PITT- 


TEN is being produced by the same 
fine steelmaking and steel rolling 
facilities which have earned that 
reputation for quality. 


During assembly of Fruehauf trailer bed, cross- 
members made from high strength structural PITT- 


requirements 





PITT-TEN «1 
of Fruehauf 


PITT-TEN is produced in three 
grades, each with specific physical 
properties. Briefly, here they are: 


PITT-TEN *1—An all-around 
high strength structural sheet that 
offers a combination of benefits. 
First is greater strength without in- 
creased weight; or equal strength 
with a lighter section. Second is 
longer product life, less mainten- 
ance through greater resistance to 


corrosion (four to six times that of 
mild carbon steel. 
PITT-TEN «2—high strength 


sheet with exceptional formability. 
This grade is produced to tensile 
and yield requirements to meet 


Grant Building 





trailers through superior corrosion resistance. It has 
four to six times the corrosion resistance of carbon 
steel to atmospheric corrosion. 
deadweight with no loss in strength. 


PITT-TEN also cuts 


forming problems of specific fab- 
ricated parts. 

PITT-TEN ‘‘X’’—produced to 
guaranteed minimum yield points 
of 45,000 and 50,000 psi. This 
grade is especially useful where the 
controlling factor is a reduction in 
weight without loss of strength. 

If your product’s success depends 
on weight/strength factors, then 
Pittsburgh Steel’s new PITT-TEN 
can benefit you, too. 

Let one of our service metal- 
lurgists show you how. They’re as 
familiar with steel fabricating prob- 
lems as they are with steelmaking 
problems. Just contact one of the 
sales offices listed here. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








a, 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES \.; Angeles Pittsburgh d 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa {se 
ago Cayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio . 


















PRESIDENT 
OF SWINGLINE ... Makes a wager! 





INC. LONG 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STAPLERS FOR HOME 





See that office building over there? Chances are you'll 
find Swingline staplers on most of the desks. In fact, 
more Swingline’s are seen on desks across the country 
than any other brand! 


The reasons are simple. Only Swingline staplers guaran- 
tee split-second loading, jam-proof performance. Swing- 
line’s research and engineering departments constantly 
work towards improving the products, finding new fas- 
tening methods to answer your specific requirements. 
And, most important, Swingline concentrates on vital 
functional changes and design, not on planned obsoles- 
cence. Result? Swingline is now the world’s largest 
manufacturer of staplers for home and office! 


If you have a fastening problem, we can solve it. Contact 
us today. 
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300,000 answers in search of a problem 


Simple though it is, the vacuum bottle 
shows well how Corning and glass can 
help lower the costs of a mass- 
produced product. 

Tedious hand molding used to make 
the vacuum bottle a luxury product. 
We approached some of the major 
manufacturers with the idea of adapt- 
ing our “ribbon machine” to the mak- 
ing of the glass liners. 

Here are the results: We can turn 
out 300,000 pint-size liners a day... 
that’s actually 600,000 pieces of glass. 


We can hold tolerances tight to thou- 
sandths of an inch. We cut costs to about 
one-fourteenth that of the old methods 

We can do the same for you, if you 
want something mass produced and 
it can be made of glass. A check 
through our list of 35,000 “standard” 
Corning products will show that there 
seem to be things which cannot be 
made from glass 

Of course we'll put equal effort into 
turning out one of something, if that 
will help si your problem. We're 


flexible that way. 

All of this is just one of many good 
reasons we say you can do almost 
anything with glass with a little 
help from us. 

You can get the rest of the good 
reasons from a brochure we've pre 
pared especially for management men 
Write and ask for “This Is Glass.” 
4611 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS % 
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CITRUS GROWERS PRODUCE L fx 
BETTER FRUIT... Delnav®,a | | bb GCE Go mot eremaagy wren (gee bh 
miticide developed in the Her- tne 


cules Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratory, gives long-lasting 
control of several species of 
mites attacking Florida citrus 
groves. Especially suitable for 
aerial application, Delnav of- 


fers growers greater flexibility 


in scheduling treatments. te 
ww NEW HEADQUARTERS 





Bi. Tallest building in Wilmington is the Hercules Tower 


: 
4 


opened August | to house 1,500 employees of the Home 
Office. The 22-story structure represents the culmination 
of four decades’ growth through continued research and 
product diversification, and provides room for immediate 
and long-range expansion. Hercules’ new official address is: 
Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


He rcoules Towe r,910 Varket Street. H i/mington gg. De aware fF / f- y 246. [ ] / F ‘S 
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Wall Street crystal gazers can see a dark side to almost anything these 
days (as easily as they found bright sides not so long ago). 


And, if they see hobgoblins, don’t blame it all on Halloween. 


They have political worries. Business news isn’t of a sort to help the 
market. Profits for the third quarter perhaps are up to most expectations, 
but they aren’t exciting (page 30). To top it all off, the gold scramble adds 
to the Street’s anxieties (page 23). 


Under the circumstances, it probably would have been too much to 
expect an already wobbly stock market to hold its ground. Even the fact 
that the averages went to a new 1960 low was hardly a surprise. 


That this had to happen just before the start of the Christmas shopping 
season, though, won’t put merchandisers in too happy a frame of mind. 


It’s easy to say that the stock market isn’t forecasting anything—that 
it is just paying for past over-optimism. But it’s hard to say anything of 
the sort with real conviction at this particular juncture. 


If Wall Street has its worries, it hasn’t any corner on uncertainty. 


The American consumer is displaying some doubts of his own. He’s 
making more money than ever, to be sure. He has told the researchers 
that this is probably a good time to buy. But he isn’t buying. 


Personal spending of all kinds (including services as well as goods) fell 
in the third quarter despite the record level of income. 


People had available for spending $35744-billion after taxes (at an 
annual rate), a rise of $3.4-billion over the second quarter. 


Yet the annual rate of spending for the three months fell half a billion 
from the record figure of $329-billion in the second quarter. 


What happened to the rest? It went under the mattress. Savings rose 
to a rate of $29-billion, highest ever for a peacetime quarter. 


Consumers have been holding down their purchases of durable goods 
such as autos and appliances and home furnishings. For these, they spent 
less last quarter than in any three months since the start of 1959. 


Outlays of $42%-billion for durable goods (at an annual rate) in the 
third quarter weren’t sleazy by any means. Yet they were barely 13% of 
total consumer spending and $2-billion below the second quarter’s rate. 


It has been a rare quarter—even during the 1958 recession and the 
1959 steel strike—in which consumers haven’t increased spending on soft- 
goods. Yet a small decline did take place last quarter. 


It may be, of course, that consumers took home as many goods, even 
while spending less, due to declining prices. 


But prices weren’t declining for items such as rent, household opera- 
tion, medical care, and so on. Spending for services marched right on up 
to a new peak, taking slightly over 40% of the consumer budget. 
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Auto producers will be watching consumer attitudes with no less 
than their usual zeal in the next few months. 


Output of new cars has been pushed to the highest level since last 
February, amounting to a lusty 160,000 last week. That not only is high, 
but it is particularly high for this time of year. And production of several 
makes does not yet appear to have hit full stride. 


But there are doubts about how much higher output will go. 


November production schedules for new cars are anything but firm 
right now, even though sales reports continue optimistic. 


Ward’s Automotive Reports says simply that output won’t come up to 
the 1.9-million cars originally scheduled for the fourth quarter. But this 
is no shock, for people outside the industry would have settled beforehand 
for something like 1.7-million (BW—Sep.3’60,p23). 


In fact, any fourth quarter that tops 1.5-million is doing fine. And 
1.7-million would carry 1960 to a round 6.7-million—1.1-million better than 
1959—to nose out 1950 for second-best auto year. 


Detroit may not be announcing (and may not even be sure) how many 
cars will be made in November and December. But the steel industry has 
an idea that neither month will top October’s 600,000 plus. 


In fact, steelmen have about decided that their industry isn’t going to 
get any sort of a lift before the turn of the year. And a slowing down in 
automotive orders for steel is a major reason. 


Steel operations this week are scheduled to fall ever so slightly behind 
even the disappointing output of the recent past. 


Worse still, the industry complains that scheduling its product fabrica- 
tion is extremely difficult. The reason is that everyone figures on being able 
to get what he wants the moment he wants it. 


Even major users, including the auto companies, are on a week-to-week 
(if not actually a day-to-day) basis, according to Iron Age. 


Prices are down—down by more than you might imagine if you follow 
a slow-moving index like that for wholesale prices (which misses unofficial 
“shading” and includes a massive lot of items with unchanging prices). 


In fact, the consumer can get some notable bargains; many major 
appliances have been cut by 10% to 30% from prices originally quoted. 


But even the wholesale index of manufactured goods (items other than 
farm products and processed foods), compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is slipping more sharply than at any time since 1952. 


Markets for world-traded commodities aren’t taking much stock in the 
dollar-devaluation talk. If they did, their prices would have to rise, in 
terms of a smaller dollar. In fact, one of the reasons for devaluation of 
~ currency is to discourage buying of foreign goods by making them 

earer. 


The fact is, though, that world commodities have slid with the rest. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 29, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Artist Nicholas Solovioff interprets R/M developments in sintered 
metal. One of a series depicting R/M'’s many services to industr 





Power, to be useful, must be harnessed. G6Brute-size off-the-road machines 
demand clutch and transmission materials able to take terrific punishment without 
burning up or disintegrating. To meet this need, R/M has developed unique friction 
products—of sintered metal and ceramic metallics— capable of transmitting the highest 
torques without excessive heat build-up or wear. * Friction materials of sintered metal 

for every automatic transmission need—are one of four broad product areas of R/M. 
Asbestos, rubber, and engineered plastics are the others. Whatever your business, 
if you have a problem involving use of these materials, for any application, call on 


R/M for assistance in finding a solution. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
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GOLD 
PRICES: 
The rush 
to buy 

in London 
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What Too 


Last week, London’s gold market 
sounded a warning that was heard 
around the world. As the chart shows, 
a rush to exchange dollars for gold sent 
its price up to $4] an ounce. 

This week, the warning © signal 
sounded again. Speculators were will- 
ing to pay as much as $40 an ounce 
for gold in London’s free market, far 
above the $35 an ounce that is the 
official price in New York. At midweek, 
demand subsided and the dollar price 
of gold fell back, but it was still at a 
handsome premium compared to the 
level prevailing in London over the 
past few years. 

Gold may not be the magical metal 
it was 30 years ago. But it still is a 
metal (page 25). And _ the 
speculative gold rush reflects a definite 
weakening of confidence in the strength 
of the U.S. dollar. Those who bought 
gold were betting that, sooner or later, 
the U.S. Treasurv’s official dollar price 
tor gold would have to be increased. 
¢ Concern—In Washington, Treasury 
Dept. officials described their attitude 
as concerned but unperturbed by the 
gold rush. Late last week, Secy. Robert 
B. Anderson himself declared that the 
U.S. was determined to maintain its 
present buying price for gold. His state- 
ment cooled off speculative fever tem- 


monetary 


porarily 
once morc 

This Treasury officials and 
Federal Reserve Chmn. William McC. 
Martin met with Maurice H. Parsons, 
managing director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Parsons slipped quietly into Wash- 
ington and out again before his visit was 
made public. A ‘Treasury spokesman ex- 
plained the meeting: “With gold prices 
unsettled, central banks can be expected 
to coordinate their policies more closely 
than in less disturbing times, with the 
im of promoting a return to stability.” 
And once again the Treasury reafirmed 
its position that the dollar would not b« 
devalued 
¢ Behind the Rush—Even before the 
face to face meeting, Washington and 
London have been discussing the fac- 
tors that led to the gold rush 

e The over-all deficit in the U.S 

In both 1958 and 


But then it began _ boiling 


week, 


balance of payments 


1959, the U.S. deficit added to Eu- 
rope’s supply of gold and dollars. This 


1 


vear, there'll be 
will mean further 
dollar and 


another deficit, which 
increases in Europe’s 
gold reserves. 

e The wide spread between short 
New York and 
Europe. With the Fed’s discount rate 
%, compared to a 6% Bank of 
England rate and a 5% rate in West 


term interest rates in 


> 
+ 
: 2 


October ——————_p 


k Gold Above $40 


@©pusiness WEEK 


Germany, yields are much more at- 
tractive in European money markets 
than in New York. That has drawn 
private capital abroad, increasing the 
U.S.’ adverse balance of payments. 

¢ The drain on the U.S. gold 
stock. In 1958 and 1959, the U.S. 
lost $3.3-billion of its gold supply. This 
vear, the drain slowed up in the first 
half, but it now has reached a total of 
$900-million and recently has been 
running at an annual rate of over 
$3-billion. (The Treasury disclosed, 
however, that last week’s outflow was 
only a trickle, despite the speculation.) 

e The possibility of deficit spend- 
ing by the U.S. government in the 
current fiscal year and the one begin- 
ning next July. Despite the continuing 
deficit in our balance of payments, 
foreign central bankers have felt that 
the Administration would be able to 
defend the dollar if it could maintain 
1 balanced budget. Now there ar 
widespread fears that because of the 
softness in the economy the 1960-61 
budget will show a deficit. 


The sudden rush for gold in 
London seems to have been trig- 
gered by a growing conviction that 


Sen. Kennedy would win the election, 
and that this would mean a revival of in- 
flation in the U.S 


European papers 


23 











TAKING GOLD’S DAILY PULSE—London gold dealers John Melhuish (left) and Frank 


Wadsworth return to offices from meeting fixing day’s price for gold on market. 


printed rumors that Kennedy was plan- 
ning to devalue the dollar, and reports 
that private American interests were 
buving gold heavily were taken as con 
hrmation 

e IMF while _ last 
weck’s speculative threw a 
glaring public spotlight on the position 
f the dollar, officials in central banks 
have been ex- 


Discussion—But 
stampede 


nad finance munistries 


ssing their concern, in secret, for 
several months. The relative strength 
of the dollar was the chief subject of 


liscussion during last month’s meeting 
the World Bank and the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund in Washington 
BW—Oct.1'60,p30)—and concern has 
heightened since then 

At the IMF Anderson took 


1 optimistic view of the 


meeting 
domestic 
momic situation, making a spirited 
yf the dollar. But foreign bank 

remained skeptical. There was a 
videspread feeling that the U.S. 


not taking the dollar problem seriously 


fense 


Was 


enough 

e Allies’ Role—The U.S. Administra 
tion does recognize that the dollar 
problem is serious. But as the central 
banker for the free world, it also feels 


that our allies have to cooperate in 
problem. At the Washing 
on meetings, U.S. officials privately 


that Europe is in 


solving the 
made clear that now 
1 strong competitive 
take a share of the burden of foreign 
iid and Western defense that the U.S 
vas carried for most of the postwar px 
riod. American officials concentrated 
their fire on West Germany, which has 
been a prolific dollar earner 

Foreign bankers recognize that am 
weakness in the dollar would put their 


position, it must 


} 


wn currencies in jeopardy. For most 


entral banks hold a good part of th 


24 


reserves in dollars, and anv devaluation 
would mean huge losses for them 
¢ Orthodox—But since the dollar gap 
of the early 1950s—which showed up 
again at the time of the Suez crisis in 
1957—most foreign central banks have 
pursued orthodox monetary 
tightening credit and hiking interest 
rates to a much more extreme degree 
than the U.S. whenever inflation 
seemed to threaten. At the same time, 
most foreign governments have _bol- 
stered central banking policy by ortho- 
dox measures of fiscal policy, achieving 
a surplus in their budgets, and cutting 
their foreign spending when it threat 
ened to throw their balance of payment 
accounts out of whack 
This orthodoxy has 


polic 1€S, 


strengthened 


their position in world markets. And 
they feel that the U.S. should follow 
the same course 

¢ Gold Buying—Until now, foreign 
central banks have not been turning 


their old dollar holdings into gold. But 
they have been buying gold with most 
of their fresh dollar And 
until the speculators took over in 
London last week, some central banks 
had been making purchases of 
rather than in the U.S 
\pparently, they have been buying in 
London to avoid making bigger inroads 
into the U.S. gold stock, which now 
totals just above $18.5-billion, com 
pared to a peak of $24-billion in 1949 
Creasury and Fed officials say that such 
forbearance was unnecessary and _ that 
they have made clear that the U.S. will 
sell gold to anv foreign central bank or 
government as long as it is “for 
monetary 


earnings 


gC id 


there 


legitimate purposes 


e Mistake?—Many international bank 
think that the U.S. made a mis 
ke bv not intervening in the London 


} ] } . | ++} ] 
gold mari.et la eek, either directly 


(by selling gold itself) or indirectly, by 
asking foreign central banks to engage 
in arbitrage—selling gold in London 
and using the dollars to buy gold in 
New York. If the U.S. had supplied 
gold, they claim, the dollar pr would 
have gone back to par and the specula- 
tors’ binge would have collapsed 

Ihe Bank of England, which has its 
tradition of intervening in the gold 


market, had evidently expected the U.S. 
to take some sort of action. So, ap- 
parently, did the French, for Wilfrid 


Baumgartner, former head of the Bank 
5 

of France and now finance minister, 
warned the speculators were sure to 


mortifving losses.” 
least, the U.S. 


face “immense and 


Up to midweek, at 


had made no move to supply gold for 
arbitraging. Instead, it has used “open 
mouth” policv—trusting that Ander- 
son’s statement would convince specu- 
lators and calm central. bankers. As 
U.S. officials see it, we have the ad- 
vantage of both time and ample gold 
reserves, in working toward a solution 
of our balance of payments problem 

e Rates—There’s no doubt that the 


problem can be soli 


is cooperation on both sides 
Both Treasury and Fed officials think, 
for example, that Europe’s high inter- 


; 
ed—providing there 


est rates should me down. At the 
same time, thev are making clear to 
foreign officials that the Fed will not 
resort to the extremely low level of in- 


terest rates that prev uiled in the reces- 
sions of 1953-54 or 1957-58 
When the Fed shifted t in 


| 
monev policy earlier this vear it recog- 


nized that it was taking a risk. It moved 
fast at the first signs of recession in 
hopes that making a prompt but moder- 
ite shift early would mean that it 
would not have to tak rastic action at 
1 later date. It still hew this view, 
feeling that the action it has taken will 
suffice And if European rat lo go 
down, the spread now xisting ll nar 
row significanth 
¢ Europe’s Views—Eur pean officials, 
though, are not whollh mvinced. The 
election campaign, with both candidates 
stressing higher spending, is worrving 
them 

Ihere’s no sign, though, tha ntral 
banks are rushing t xchange their 
dollars for gold. ‘The buving in London 
is private buying—by banks, speculat 
hoarders all around the world. A good 
deal of it is undoubted] ming from 
Switzerland, which now charg i 
year on foreign deposits; those | 1g 
thess deposits feel that the m 
paratively little risk buying gol West 
Germany took similar action fusing 
to pay interest on new foreign deposits 
I his, too, mav have led to a demand for 
gold; in fact, both measures ten t 
rect to hamp the f m ment of 
dollars 
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Gold Is Still a Money Standard 


@ The metal and the dollar, convertible into each 


other, are used to settle accounts between nations. 


And it 


makes a big difference which medium they choose. 


@ “If central banks trust the dollar, they won’t de- 


mand gold,” says an international banker. 


That's the prob- 


lem of psychology in today’s world finance. 


@ If arun on gold really starts, the U.S. has weapons 


it hasn‘t used yet to defend the value of the dollar. 


Treasury voices confidence. 


In March, 1933, during the first 
“hundred davs” of the New Deal, th« 
U.S. abandoned the gold standard 


Since then, paper money has not been 
redeemable in gold 

On Jan. 31, 1934, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt signed a Presidential procla 
mation fixing the gold content of the 


U.S. dollar at 15 and 5 21 grains of 
gold, 9/10 fine his increased the 


price of gold from $20.67 to $35 an 
ounce, in effect devaluing the dollar 
However, in maintaining a gold con 
tent for the dollar, the U.S. laid th 
foundation for a new kind of gold stand 
rd—the international bullion 
standard, which provides for settlement 
of trading accounts between nations in 
gold, or in dollars 
¢ Not for Individuals— The U.S. estab 
lished the gold bullion standard bv an 
nouncing that it stood readv to buy 
scll gold to foreigners at the new fixed 
price of $35 (less 4°% for handling 
charges on sales, plus the same amount 
on purchases). Subsequently, when th 
U.S. joined the International Monetar 
Fund in 1945, there was a modification 
the Treasurv confined its sales and 
purchases to recognized monctar\ 
thorities—central banks and govern- 
ments—for “legitimate monetary put 
poses.” 


cold 


But because the price of gold is tied 

to the dollar and one is freely con 
vertible into the other, foreign central 
banks and governments have a choic 
of settling their accounts in cither gold 
or dollars. To all intents and purposes, 
the gold bullion standard amounts to an 
international dollar standard. The U.S 
Treasury has assumed the role of central 
banker with foreign central banks hold- 
ing both gold and dollars as reserves 
against claims from abroad. 
* Psvchology—This is why, when thx 
U.S. gold stock is diminishing and 
there’s a rush for gold in London, cen- 
tral bankers and financial ministers 
WOTTV. 
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But the 


“Gold.” savs 
banker, 


a veteran international 
wrapped up in psvcholog' 
If central banks trust the dollar, they 
won't demand gold. But thev’ve been 
burned holding paper reserves before, 
ind thev haven't forgotten.” 
The fear, of course, is that the U.S 
will be forced to devalue the dollar once 
gain by hiking the price of gold 


¢ Once Burned—In 1931, the central 
nks of Belgium, France. and the 
Netherlands held large reserves of ster 
ling because of “feelings of interna- 
tional monetary solidantv.” When 
terling was devalued, the banks suffered 
] rac loss¢ 

As Mar \. Kriz, gold expert for 
New York's First National Citv Bank, 
puts it, “The bookkeeping losses ha 

w been made good, but the episode 
has not been forgotten.” 

If the dollar were to be devalued 
nce again, it would have an even m 
itastrophic effect on the rest of the 
free world than the sterling incident 
did. Under the regulations of INIP, th 
values of most foreign currencies—the 


pound sterling, the france, the deutsch 


inark, the rupee—are defined in terms of 
the $35 price of gold, and all would be 
vulnerable. Any suspicion that a devalu 
ition was in the works would lead to a 
huge dumping of dollars and a rush to 
buv gold that might of itself force de- 


valuation 

1] banks, however, 
plaving no part in London's gold rush 
Vhev had been buving gold in London 
is well as New York, but when the pri 
vate speculators stepped in, the central 
banks got out. ‘Thev are 
thev are still demonstrating faith in the 
strength of the dollar 


| orelgn centr 


nervous—but 


|. The Role of Gold 


lo understand why speculators are 


betting on devaluation and foreign ccn- 
tral bankers are finding it hard to fall 
asleep at night, you have to look at th 





role played by the dollar-gold standard 
in international finance—and at the laws 
and regulations that apply to it. 

While gold has passed out of mone- 
tary usage, it is still used by nations as 
a medium for settling the balance of 
pavments. With the U.S. running at 
a deficit in its over-all accounts, we are 
losing gold and other nations are ac- 
cumulating dollar claims against us 
¢ Elements of Balance—To understand 
the problem, you have to sort out the 
various components of the balance of 
pavments: 

Current account, which involves the 
difference between the goods and serv- 
ices—including tourism—that a countr 
sells abroad and those it imports. Bec 
cause of rising exports, the U.S. has a 
substantial surplus on current account 
in the first half, it ran at an annual 
rate of $2.8-billion—partly due to sales 
of special items such as jet planes. 

Short-term movements of capital from 
one country to another, usually because 
of a differential in interest rates or f 
greater safety. Right now, a big spread 
in rates between New York and Euro- 
pean money market centers has been 
leading to a big outflow of dollars—big 
cnough to offset the recent gains in 
current account 

Long-term capital flows, which in- 
clude government aid and private direct 
investment abroad. In this sector, the 


U.S. has been running a chronic de 
ficit, which has been increasing with 


the build-up of U.S. manufacturing 
abroad. 
¢ Covering a Deficit—After balancing 
up all the pluses and minuses in the 
flow of funds between the U.S. and the 
rest of the world, the U.S. had a deficit 
of $3.4-billion in 1958 and $3.8-billion 
in 1959. ‘This vear, the deficit will prob- 
ably run above $3-billion 

In settling their individual accounts 
with the U.S., creditor countries have 
1 choice of holding their carnings in 
dollars or gold. In 1958, they took $2.2- 
billion in gold; in 1959, just over $1- 
billion. The remainder was kept in 
dollars—in deniand deposits, in interest- 
bearing time deposits, in 
securities 

Most of the gold bought from th« 
U.S. has been kept under earmark in 
New York’s Federal Reserve Bank, 
where about 50% of the free world’s 
gold (apart from the U.S. gold stock) 
is held. This earmarked gold, which 
now totals more than $10.5-billion, is 
completely outside U.S. jurisdiction 
The gold bars held in the Bank of Eng- 
land’s bins at the Fed are as much a 
part of the British bank’s gold stock as 
its gold reserves in London. 

But with foreign countries holding 


short-term 
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Millions of Dollars 
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large amounts of dollars that are freely 
convertible into gold, there’s a threat of 
a run on gold. And it’s an increasing 
threat, because these short-term foreign 
dollar balances have been going up fast 


At the end of 1955, they came to 
$13.6-billion. In Julv, 1960, the total 
was $20.7-billion. The significant part 


of this is $17.4-billion—$9.7-billion 
that is owed to foreign central banks 
and governments and some $7.7-billion 
in the hands of private firms and in- 
dividuals. The remainder is owed to the 
U.N., the World Bank, and IMI 

e U.S. Gold Stock—At present, the 
U.S. has just over $18.5-billion in its 


own gold stock. But under the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934—the law that 
made it illegal for U.S. residents to 


hold gold—gold backing is required for 
Federal Reserve credit outstanding 
Until 1945, the gold reserve ratio was 


35% for deposits and 40% for cur- 
rency; Congress then lowered the re- 


or 


quirement to 25%, on the ground that 


the amount of credit outstanding, 
swollen by wartime expansion, was too 
close to the old ratio. The Federal 


Reserve Board has discretionary author- 
ity to suspend the present 25% require- 
ment for limited periods, and some 


bankers, such as Rov L. Reierson of 
Bankers Trust Co., think the ratio 
should be eliminated. With the current 


imount of credit outstanding, thev sav, 


$11.6-billion of the U.S. gold stock 
is “frozen.” 
But as long as the requirement re- 


mains in effect, the U.S. has only 
about $6.9-billion in free gold to mect 


demands from foreigners, whose short- 


term dollar claims are in excess of 
$17-billion. Of course, foreigners need 
some dollar balances for international 


trade, but—on the arithmetic, at least— 
they could sop up the U.S. free gold 
stock without impairing their trading 
operations 

¢ Touchy Point—This is where 
chology comes in There’s no 
danger in having larg: 
the dollar as long as fi 

lose confidence in the purchasing power 
and the convertibility of the dollar. If 
they feel that the dollar is sound, they 


psv- 
real 

nst 
not 


claims ag 


reigners do 


will keep much of their reserves in dol- 
lars because that wav thev earn interest 
But if thev think that the dollar is 


weakening, relative to other currencies, 


the U.S. might be exposed to some 
of the drastic medicine of the Vic- 
torian gold standard 

Under the rules of the old gold 
standard, gold and gold coins flowed 
freely between the principal trading 
nations. If a country ran a balance-of- 


payments deficit because it wa unable 
to compete successfully in world mar- 
kets, it lost gold. This meant it had 
to take a deflationary course, which 
tended to reduce prices as well as create 
unemployment. When goods were once 
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more competitive in price, gold began 
flowing back. 

Today, it’s not so simple. Countrics 
try to insulate their economies from the 
impact of balance-of-payments _prob- 
lems. But the discipline of the balance 
of payments still operates. No nation, 
not even the U.S., can afford to ignore 
a loss of reserves indefinitely. 


ll. Defense of the Dollar 


This brings up the question of what 
weapons the U.S. can use to defend its 
supply of gold—without resorting to an 
increase in the gold price. ‘There’s no 
legal obligation, of course, for th« 
Treasurv to continue to sell gold to 
“foreign governments and central banks 
for the settlement of international bal- 
ances and other legitimate monetary 
purposes,” which is now official policy. 

Secyv. of the Treasury Robert B. An- 
derson has it in his power to suspend 
gold sales anv time he wants to. But 
this embargo would be tantamount to a 
default by the U.S. on one of its most 
important international obligations. 
¢ Stocks at Issue—\oreover, some ob- 
servers predict that if gold sales werc 
suspended, it would mean a financial 
panic on Wall Street. ‘Thev sav foreign 
holders of an estimated $20-billion 
worth of U.S. stocks would dump their 
shares in a rush to get out of the dollar 
and back into their local currencies. 

Franz Pick, a prolific writer on world 
currency matters, who has been an 
alarmist about gold for vears, savs that 
a gold embargo “could easily knock the 
Dow-Jones industrial 
300, or lower.” 

Gold men also point out that a gold 

embargo would amount to a devaluation 
of the dollar even if the price of gold 
were not changed. Thev sav that if an 
embargo was announced, a new “free” 
dollar foreign exchange market would 
immediately develop, with the dollar 
selling at a sharp discount—in relation 
to gold and other currencics 
¢ Washington Word—The lreasur 
has never indicated publicly whether it 
agrees or disagrees with these predic 
tions. However, last week, Anderson 
flatly reaffirmed that U.S. policy is to 
keep on selling gold to any central bank 
that wants it. He also stated that the 
dollar would “be maintained at its exist- 
ing gold parity.” 
* Stabilizing Fund—Direct intervention 
in the gold market is another possibility, 
which could be accomplished through 
the Treasurv’s Exchange Stabilization 
Fund. The ESF, which currently has 
assets of over $32S-million, could feed 
out gold to the speculators, knocking 
down the price premium. 

This fund was set up under the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 and was financed 
with the paper profit that the Treasury 
received from the boost in the gold 


werage down to 
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price—the U.S. gold stock was worth 
about $2.8-billion more after the price 
was hiked. Of this total, $2-billion was 
paid into the ESF, and $1.8-billion of it 
was eventually paid out as the U.S 
subscription to the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. 

¢ Sweeping Power—The powers of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to run the 
ESF arc broad. According to the 
Gold Reserve Act, he ‘“‘mav sell gold in 
any amounts, at home or abroad, in 
such manner and at such rates and upon 
such terms as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the public interest 

(his would seem to give the ‘Treasury 
aimost unlimited powers to intervenc 
in, sav, the London gold market and 
knock down the price to $35. 

From every indication the Treasurn 
hasn’t used this weapon as vet. The op 
crations of the ESI are highly secret 
and cannot even be audited by the Gen 
eral Accounting Office, but sources close 
to the it is currently be 
ing used principally as a bookkeeping 
fund through which all U.S. gold sales 
ire channeled. In the past, however, 
the ESI has dealt in pounds, French 
francs, and Chinese yuan, and its last 
balance sheet a $25-million loan 
to the central bank of Argentina 

The ‘Treasurv savs it has good reasons 
for keeping the ESI dormant, or at 
least for not using it to supply gold to 
London market at $40 an ounce. Such 
sales might b« 1 change in 
the value of the dollar. And under the 
Bretton Woods Agrecment Act of 1945, 
in which the U.S. joined the IM] 
the World Bank, the U.S. 


Very 


I'reasurv sav 


show S 


Cf mside red 


} 
ana 


cannot pt! 


) 


pose or agree to any change in the pat 
value of the U.S. dollar—defined in 
terms of the $35 gold price—without 


Congressional approval. 


INI, for its part, is clearly prohibited 
by its charter from intervening in the 
frce gold market. IMF’s activities are 
limited to “‘interested’”’ observation of 


gold trading and the use of moral sua- 
sion to keep members from trading in 
gold at more than the equivalent of $35 


an ounce 
¢ Legal Question—So far, 
been no U.S 


there has 
court test to determine if 


sales of gold in the free market at higher 
than $35 an ounce would really con 
stitute “change in the par value of 


the dollar,” within the meaning of the 
Bretton Woods Act. Lawvers sav “‘that 
there’s a substantial amount of overlap” 
between the Gold Reserve Act and the 
Bretton Woods Act. 

But many central bankers and inter 
national financiers feel that the U.S 
has the freedom to sel! gold anywhere, 
and at an\ price in order to protect the 
dollar. “If need be, they'd write a new 
rule book. This is a policy decision, pur 
and simple,” says a partner in a New 
York investment banking house. 

e Mav Need Boldness—Using the ES] 


to intervene, directly or indirectly, 
would be taking a risk. But in view of 
the large amount of dollars held by for 
eign central banks and the psychologi- 
cal impact of a premium price for gold 
—which means that the dollar is selling 
at a discount—bold action may be re- 
quired. 

The U.S. could also intervene by let- 
ting foreign central banks sell gold in 
London and by providing gold—either 
for dollars or other currencies—in New 
York. According to some insiders, this 
arbitrage has been used by the Bank of 
England in the past. 

It looks, though, as if the U.S. has 
decided to let the speculative surge in 
London run its course. It apparently 
feels that the subsequent drain on the 
U.S. gold stock when central banks re- 
plenished their gold reserves would be 
more serious than the premium put on 
gold in London. 
¢ Domestic Steps—Ihere are other 
steps that could be taken. For example, 
the Treasury could ask the Fed to sus- 
pend its Regulation Q, which puts a 
3% ceiling on U.S. time deposits. New 
York banks, with more than $1-billion 
in foreign time deposits, have lost de- 
posits heavily because of their inability 
to compete with higher open market 
rates—both in the U.S. and overseas. 
Making rates in the U.S. more com- 
petitive would reduce the incentive for 
foreign bankers to shift their balances 
out of dollars and into pounds or 
deutschemarks. 
¢ Other Weapons—Over the longer 
range, the U.S. could resort to a policy 
of tied loans in distributing foreign aid, 
so that dollars going abroad would be 
spent at home. In addition, it could 
cut down on the amount spent overseas 
for military aid, particularly such frills 
as paving expenses for families of serv- 
icemen overseas. This alone amounts 
to a considerable sum. 

Thus, the U.S. has a substantial ar- 
scnal of weapons to stem a run on gold 

if a run on gold should develop. But 
up to now, there has been no run. And 
the Treasurv is still steadfast in its atti- 
tude that fiscal and monetary ortho- 
doxy, plus a hard sell for U.S. goods 
overseas to improve our balance of pay- 
ments, is all that is needed to avert a 
gold crisis. 

As one Treasury man put it: “The 
London gold market is thin, and it’s 
speculative; 1 wouldn’t put too much 
weight on what happens over there.” 

If the U.S. had to devalue, it would 
be doing so in a goldfish bowl. Until 
1943, the President had power to 
change the dollar price of gold; now 
that power resides with Congress. 
Legally, any devaluation would also re- 
quire the approval of the International 
Monetary Fund, which has the right to 
review any currency change request by 
its members 
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BUSINESSMAN John Cowles, Minneapolis Star, talks with former 


AEC head, Lewis Strauss, at Business Advisory Council meeting. 
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COUNCIL CHAIRMAN Ralph Cordiner of GE and Commerce 


Secy. Mueller were leading participants at Hot Springs meeting. 
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GOLF provided a break from meetings for Thomas Patton, Repub- 
lic Steel; George Love, Consolidated Coal; Philip Reed, 





GOVERNMENT officials, Under Secy. of Commerce Allen and TENNIS players Charles H. Percy, Bell & Howell, and Nicholas 


Treasury Secy. Anderson, and Mrs. Anderson attend BAC dinner. H. Noyes, Eli Lilly, shake after game at work-and-play meeting. 


They think it makes a real differenc lhe political campaign was blamed 

. or S who wins, however. If it’s Nixon, the for consumer wariness by others. “With 
expect a surge of confiden bv Kennedy talking about cheaper interest, 

; businessmen and consumers. If it’s who wants to sign up for a mortgage 

of the Cabinet committee .on price Kennedy, most of them expect a_ rise now?” a financial expert asked. Muelle: 

stability and economic growth, of which — jn federal sp. nding, a budget deficit, expressed the same view. The Federal 

Vice-Pres. Nixon is chairman. ind a return to creeping inflation Reserve Board—through general credit 

Nothing like a_ collective mood e Outward Confidence—On __ the case—and Administration housing ofh 

cmerged from the meeting. But the fidence after the coun lals are trving to bring about lower 
businessmen present clearly are trving Drst ssion. Mueller announced mortgage rates, but council members 
to piece together a new rationale for untrv is “not in a recession scem to think that Kennedv’s use of the 
the 1960s—one to take the place of the going to be in a recession.” issue as a campaign theme is causing 


exuberant optimism of six months ago, ‘ord ; n behalf of the council the greater part of consumer caution in 
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one that squares with the economic ri 1 the softness in business i the housing field. 

facts, and one that will survive the nventor' luctions. which he said are ¢ The Big Worry—But it is profit mar 
Presidential election no matter which 1’ absence of inflationary es gins—not the wariness of consumers 

candidate wins. It’s not easy ns and bv better management — that apparently tops the list of business 
* Political Uncertaintv—Political doubts rols through the use of computers worries. Even where unit sales are hold 
loom large for one thing. Bv an over- her and more disturbing theo ing up, profits are being squeezed by 
whelming majority, council members ric kept popping up—the state of con price cutting, hardgoods manufacturers 
are pulling for Nixon to win. But umet nfidence, for one. Council agree. Joseph B. Hall of the Kroge: 
there’s no feeling of confidence that member generally convinced that grocerv chain showed council members 
he’s going to be the victor: to most talk of ible recession has lef harts prepared by the Commerce Dept 
council members the election look mark o1 uner thinking, and revealing that in dollar volume of retail 


lose ng pending les, only food, drugs, apparel, and 
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liquor are rising 


n consumer income Dollar volume 


in other categorics—autos, 


furniture, and the like—are cither just 


holding their own or ar dropping in 


ippli INCes, 


relation to consumer incomes 
“What's happening to the adminis- 
tered re asked 


profit 


price bovs? me member 


“They were supposed to protect 
margins for us.” 

¢ Inaccurate Prophecies—All this now 
seems logically a part of the 1960 pic 
ture—the jolt of adjusting to life with 
ut inflation, the inventory cutback, the 
the inability to 


ution of consume! he 
is€ prices to protcct ront 


margins 


pI 
Then why didn’t anvone foresee the 


resulting flatness of business when the 
glowing prophecies about 1960 were 


being made? The question seems to 
] 
of the yuncil members 


Ihe reaction of some is to 


haunt some 
blame 
their own and others—and 
0 rely on their seat-of-the-pants jud 
1961 

Cordiner in one of the 
ings said General Electric has “a stable 
that thev are 
wrong about as often as they are right. 

Other council members were 


cconomiusts 
' g 
; 5 
ment for 
ress. brief- 
full of economists” and 


critical 
1 slight 
middle 


of economists for predicting 


downturn in business up to th¢ 


r ivOl, thicn a substantia 


* the future held by man l 


how 


] ] 
rial and academic economist 


¢ Noncommittal—Council nembers 
plit on th near futu som VCIC 
nclined to go long with th iown 
turn theorv. But most of those whi 
would comment at all—and thev wer 


took the attitude that if the 
economists were wrong about 1960 th 
ire probably wrong about 19 


Ther 


tended to agree with 


that the inventory cutback must com«¢ 
to a halt sometime, and that the tim 
ould well be in the next few weeks 
Anderson said inventories are ght 
that if Christmas trade rises ab last 
vear, »#t could have an immediate effect 


Anderson extremely 


however, to sav 


on output was 


careful, nobod in 
predict the exact time of t 

Anderson was told by 
bers that retail stocks are 
of them had even seen, 
intend to go 


i¢ upturn 
: 
council mem- 
as low as some 
ind that they 
do not back to the old 


levels. “We'll depend on our suppliers 


to carry the inventory,” thev said 
When Anderson asked about plant 
ind equipment expenditures next vear, 
he got a cautious answer: Most council 
members expect to spend about th 


same next vear as in 1960. 





The Debaters May Go Another Round 


When Vice-Pres 


Richard M. Nixon 
Kennedy squared off 
last Fridav for their fourth radio-tele 
“debate” (picture), it looked like 
the end of this year’s unique series of 


ind Sen. John | 


vision 


face-to-face confrontations bv the Presi- 
dential candidates. But with a Demo 
ratic senatorial claque behind him, 


Kennedy challenged Nixon to one more 
scheduled close to the Nov. 8 election 
Che Vice-President, after hesita- 
tion, accepted the chaWenge, on the 
mnidition that the candidates confine 
themselves to the Cuban issu \t 


some 


30 


midweek, the candidates’ representa 
still negotiating on 
place, and subject matter 


The debates, although they produced 


tives were 


some sharp interchange, offered little op 
portunitv for the candidates to develop 
their Never 


] 


views On MajoT 1ssues 
theless, in statements and 
fairly full picture of theit 

} ] 1} 
economic matters has emerged bi 


On page 90, BUSINESS WEEK readers will 


speec ies 1 


positions on 


find a thorough examination of the 
positions Vice-Pres. Nixon and Sen 
Kennedy have taken 


The 


Earnings reports shows profit- 
margin squeeze is deepening. 
Price-cutting has hurt earnings, 
but may bring an upturn in sales. 


When 
ings rep t e ft 
clude that w going through a 
sion in rporat rohts—if n 
Ise 

The setback 1 hit 
gins, which start ee first 
iccelerated Th tn | t¢ t 
tionally slow ut th the 
was sharp than anticipated, p rt 
cause Of narrowing proht mars 
partly becau land t 
soggv In som 

And whil th quarter earnings 
comparisons with 1959 1 be mi 
ing because of last ir’s steel strike 
steels and autos, f xample, did bet 


ter in this third quarter than in 1959), 


many companies that weren’t affected 
by the strike sav that this vear their 
sales and earnings either just equalled 
1959 levels or were down 

Nine-month figur how the disap- 
pointments even more sharply. They 
show that profit margins in almost every 
industrv have taken a beating. This 
squeeze has taken a deep bite out of 
earnings, and not many companies in 
the list can report higher earnings than 
a vear ago. In manv cases wh les 
are higher, earnings are still down. Gen 
eral Motors, for example, reported a 
5% increas n for th nine 
month period, but earnings. fell from 
$725-million to $701-million. 
e Sales Off—The latest drop in sales, 
though, bring new hill Earlier in 
the vear, when profits started di ping, 
volume actually increased. But now 
sales appear to h topped out or de 
clined for mani mpanies. P. Loril- 
lard Cu. saw its third-quarter sales drop, 
the first tim n 195 fourth quar- 
ter that Lorillard ne has declined 
from a previous veat juarter. Contt- 
nental Can, Libbev-Ow Ford Glass, 
Johns-Manvill American Viscose, 
mong others, had lines in. third- 
quarter sales, which pulled down th 
sales and rnings for the first nine 
months 

Ihe fourth quart Id see a mod 
erate recoverv in rt if thev are 
not able to stage irited ri the 
mings recovery will limited. Manv 
companies feel that their belt-tighten 
Ing measul th ir will help 
to offset anv drop in sales; and # say 
that, if sales rise, tl vill be in a good 
position to sl d profits—and 
higher profit margin 

But one of tl ns for the 
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Recession Shows in Profits 


drop in profit margins this year was 
overoptimism on the part of business- 
men. They set up production schedules 
for sales estimates that never material- 
ized, and many companies find them- 
elves only now in the position of cut 
ting on costs. 

That’s why economists believe the 
drop in profit margins will get a little 
worse before it gets better. Third- 
quarter earnings are expected to run at 
in annual rate of about $45-billion or so 
pretax. In contrast, the Comerce Dept. 
revealed this week that second-quarter 
profits declined to $45.7-billion from 
$48.8-billion in the first quarter, and 
S51.7-billion in the second quarter of 
1959. The fourth quarter would have 
to hit about $48-billion if ‘Treasury’s 
estimates of $47-billion—the same total 
as last vear—are to be reached this 
year. 

Few industries managed to buck nar- 
rowing profit margins. Oil, where labor 
is not a big component in the cost 
makeup, was one. Gulf Oil cited higher 
petrochemical sales and increased output 
of crude oil. Tidewater spoke of cost- 
cutting and modernization. Others 
noted the increase in the prices of re- 
fined products. 

Foods and beverages were others, as 
consumers continued to satisfy their 
appetites. There also were individual 
bright spots—James B. Beam, among the 
distillers, reported its best quarter in 
history; Mead Johnson racked up a big 
increase in both sales and earnings 
largely due to the success of Metrecal; 
nonmanufacturing companies, such as 
the financial institutions, turned in fine 
carnings reports—but some said the drop 
in interest rates would hurt them next 
vear. But a number of companies that 
managed to do well clearly benefited 
from foreign earnings. 

Over-all the picture was a dim one. 
Steel companies, although naturally re- 
porting an increase in third-quarter carn- 
ings over a vear ago, took a_ beating. 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube all reported 
third-quarer profits below their dividend 
rates. U.S. Steel covered its dividend 
by 10¢. The specialty steel producers 
showed less of a third-quarter decline 
than the big carbon producers, but 
only because the break in steel demand 
hit specialty companies before the major 
mills. 

The slump in building hurt all across 
the board. Cement, plumbing, heating, 
and appliance companies all suffered. 
Most drugmakers, after vears of ex- 
tremely high profit margins, saw margins 
trimmed. Most electronics and elec- 
trical equipment companies saw earn- 
ings dip wav below estimates. Two ex- 
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CHEMICALS, RUBBER 
Allied Chemical.......... 
De. Fs Gas acts wes ss 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 
ee re 


STEEL 
Allegheny Ludium Steel... . 
Granite City Steel ........ 
Jones & Laughlin Steel..... 
a RP ET eT TT 
Republic Steel 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 
American Radiator & Stand. 
FINO oss ohne, coer ha ow 
General Portland Cement .. 
Ideal Cement ............ 
Johns-Manville .......... 
National Gypsum 


NINE MONTHS 1959 


NET 
INCOME 
Thousands 
of Dollars 


39,707 
28,821 
50,412 
126,999 


8,456 
11,630 
25,741 

223,813 
42,228 


14,448 
13,435 

9,323 
13,806 
23,351 
20,248 


ELECTRONICS, ELECTRICAL EQUIP. 


General Electric .......... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. 
Radio Corp. of America... . 
Westinghouse 


PAPER, PACKAGING 
Container Corp. of Amer... . 
St. Regis Paper 
OL ee 
Union Bag-Camp Paper ... 


MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 
American Machine & Foundry 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Worthington 


DRUGS 
Parke-Davis 
Rohm & Haas ............ 
Smith, Kline & French 
Upjohn 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
eee. ee ee 
International Bus. Mach... . 
Underwood 


FOODS, TOBACCO 
re 
National Biscuit .......... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco..... 


AUTOS 
por Gener bide ok es 
General Motors .......... 
Studebaker-Packard 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Continental Can 
Eastman Kodak 
Gillette a 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. . 
Polaroid 


189,512 
20,781 
27,300 
56,225 


14,609 
22,144 
17,708 
14,697 


15,455 
12,996 
43,299 

4,426 


22,215 
19,954 
19,830 
18,429 


5,312 
101,684 
2,346D 


x Including favorable tax adjustment of $1,800,000. 


D—deficit 


18.2 
16.4 


11.7 


15.7 
12.2 
19.5 
15.6 


4.6 
5.4 
7.0 


NINE MONTHS 1960 


PROFIT 
INCOME MARGIN 


NET 


Thousands 
of Dollars 


41,541 
24,122 
46,475 
117,427 


6,180 
9,427 
29,619 
245,888 
48,719 


9,384 
10,841 
7,996 
11,255 
21,092 
18,681 


168,935 
18,359 
24,100 
60,680 


14,076 
16,766 
19,833 
14,540 


9,032 
16,393 
32,758 

5,276 


22,506 
19,071 
18,461 
17,451 


6,198 
119,088 
9,985D 


27,640 
20,140 
75,984 


316,200 
701,000 
105 


23,748 
87,719 
26,696 
17,539x 
5,696 


Percent 


14.9 
11.3 
16.9 
14.7 


8 
7. 


2.7 
13.6 
15.6 

5.6 

9.6 


2 
5 
.04 
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ceptions: Amphenol-Borg Electronics 
and Westinghouse. 
Machine tool earnings continued 


their slide. Textiles also turned soft 
again. Most paper companies found it 
rough sledding. 

¢ The Reasons—Price-cutting was cited 
as the No. | culprit in the earnings 
decline. Discounts have been big, and 
even quoted list prices now are being 
openly shaved. 

In many industries, companies could 
move goods only by cutting prices— 
and profits. In others, such as the elec- 
tronics industry, the companies have to 
keep research and development projects 
going. so price-cutting takes an extra 
»ig bite. In still others, companies have 
greatly added expenses for advertising 
and promotion. One drug company 
finds its selling expenses in 1960 will 
run some 40% of anticipated sales 
revenue. 

Price concessions run through indus- 
try—and perhaps this will be the key to 
the next recovery. Only by getting 
prices down may businessmen be able 
to attract new customers. 

If that is the case, then business has 
made a fairly good start. The govern- 
ment’s indictment of the bulk of elec- 
trical equipment makers for price-fixing 
has had its repercussions; the price 
structure in the industry is verv weak. 
Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric, says that overcapacity in 
the appliance industry will mean con- 
tinued price-weakness in 1961, and 
maybe even cause GE’s dollar sales of 
ippliances to decline. 

American Viscose explains its drop 
in sales and earnings to a slump in de- 
mand for rayon products from the tex- 
tile and tire industries, coupled with 
price-cutting. Rockwell-Standard claims 
its competitors in the third quarter were 
even taking business at unprofitable 
prices. National Distillers & Chemical 
blamed lower prices for polvethvlene 
plastic for its earnings slump. Up- 
john said price reductions in two of its 
biggest drug items contributed to its 
19% drop in third-quarter earnings, 
compared with 1959 levels; other drug 
companies have slashed prices of vita- 
mins 

Some businessmen say the price-cut 


ting has gone too far. Indeed, thev'd 
like to raise prices—but, in many in 


stances, they don’t dare because of com 
petitive pressures 

¢ The Outlook—Looking ahead, cor- 
porate management is cautious about 
the rest of the vear and quietly optimis- 
tic about an upturn sometime in mid- 
1961. There is no chance for earnings 
to hit Treasury’s estimate of $51-billion 
for the 1960-61 fiscal vear; in fact, 
to get close to last year’s $47-billion 
will take some doing. But if business 
can at least stabilize profit margins in 
the last quarter, then it will be in a 
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position to reap the benefits of any 
upswing in sales. 

The one bright spot, says Roger 
Blough of U.S. Steel, echoing many 
others, is the low level of inventories. 
But there’s no indication that steel de- 


Crackdown on 


mand will turn up strongly. Inland 
Steel says that it no longer anticipates a 
significant rise during the fourth quar- 
ter, that it will operate at about 65% 
of capacity for the remainder of the 
year. 


Bid Rigging 


Investigation of electrical equipment makers’ pricing 
practices tees off a series of probes into other industries includ- 
ing steel, cement, chemicals, rock salt, aluminum wire cable. 


An antitrust attack on identical bids 
is spreading and could become the 
hardest-hitting assault on pricing prac- 
tices since the basing point fights of 
the 1940s. 

Justice Dept. trustbusters have been 
most spectacular in the sensational elec- 
trical equipment bid-rigging case that 
goes to trial Oct. 31 in Philadelphia. 
There, a federal grand jury has indicted 
21 major manufacturers of electrical 
equipment—including such industry 
giants as General Electric Co. and Wes 
tinghouse Electric Corp.—on charges of 
conspiring to fix prices. Included in the 
indictments are nearly 50 executives of 
the companies—a change from the usual 
practice of naming only the concerns 
themselves. 

Chances are that still more indict 
ments will come from the Philadelphia 
investigations. It’s known that sub- 
poenas have gone out to witnesses for 
an investigation into aluminum wire 
cable prices. Whether other areas are 
being looked into is unknown because 
of the secrecy that surrounds grand jury 
proceedings. 
¢ Other Areas Involved—But while the 
spotlight has been on the Philadelphia 
cases, the Justice Dept. has quietly pur- 
sued investigations and filed suits in 
other areas of identical bidding. Another 
clue to the possible start of a widespread 
campaign against identical bidding 
Robert A. Bicks, who heads the Justice 
Dept.’s Antitrust Div., has put heavy 
stress on bid rigging in half a dozen re- 
cent speeches. 

Here is where other activity 
place 

e Sen Kefauver’s antitrust 
committee is preparing a report on iden- 
tical bids submitted to government 
agencies, including the Defense Dept. 
and TVA. Kefauver’s investigators had 
a hand in getting Justice Dept. anti- 
trusters to dig into identical bids to 
TVA for electrical equipment. They are 
now compiling figures showing patterns 
of similar bids for such products as steel, 
cement, and chemicals. The report 
should show up early next year 

¢ Justice Dept. attorneys are sift 
ing through bids for rock salt submitted 
to 360 cities. Anv solid evidence of 


is taking 


Este S 


rigged bidding is being presented to a 
Springfield (Ill.) federal grand jury that 
is looking into complaints that rock salt 
bids are fixed. New York, Washington, 
and Chicago are among major cities that 
have complained 
e Identical bids for cement arc re- 
ported from the District of Columbia 
¢ Precedent Setter—The Justice Dept 
recently won a significant, but little- 
noticed, suit against 10 asphalt makers 
who were charged with submitting 
rigged bids to states and cities in New 
England. This is considered a mile- 
stone because Justice Dept. attornevs 
insisted upon a clause in a consent judg- 
ment signed by eight of the defendants 
that should make it easier for states and 
cities that suffered damages because of 
illegal bid setting to collect on their 
own triple damage suits. This is one of 
Bicks’ favorite projects. Too often, he 
feels, those damaged by price fixing are 
left out in the cold because of difficul- 
tics in proving damages from 
setting conspiracies 
This results from a legal technicality 
that prevents the evidence used to arrive 
at most from being 
used in any other legal action. In other 
words, to collect treble damages in an 
antitrust case where the defendant had 
consented to accept a judgment volun 
tarily without admitting his 
buver had first to prove a 
cuilt before he 


price- 


consent decrees 


guilt, a 
defendant's 


ould raise the 


even 
question of how much he had been 
damaged 
In the asphalt decree, however, th 


iolation of the 
This means that cities or 


companies admit a \ 
Sherman Act 


states that suffered damages duc to 
illegal price-fixing agreements do not 
have to prove a law lation at the 
outset of their own suit. Instead, ther 
need only establish the extent of th 

damages to the satisfaction of th rt 
The total can then be trebled under 


antitrust laws 

e New Study—Antitrust economists be- 
lieve that identical bidding—illegal ot 
otherwise—is widespread, but all the 
can do now is guess about it. The last 


extensive study of identical bidding was 

made in the 1930s by the Temporar 

National Economic Committes 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


Pasrctetweyy wee 
PamAenans 





says K. S. Williams, ee eee eee ee 
| 
owner, Crown Metal Products Co., West Newton, Pa. : 
LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
. “A Long Distance call shortens the time between in- ' Here are some examples: 
quiry and order.” reports Mr. Williams. “You settle ques- 1 : a 
- ! Providence to New York re oe ae ee ae (O¢ 
tions at once... and take advantage of the personal touch. 
. : — ‘ Chicago to Detroit 5 ea aS 
ce Recently, by —— telephone e follow up ind ! Cleveland to Milwaukee, . ... . . $1.05 
quiries, we closed two extra sales of $5000 each. The cost 
of the calls was only $10.” ; attend to Aiteate fone Sober cet 
: 5 : ! ; . \ San Francisco to Washington, D.C. $2.25 
\ sales inquiry is a valuable and perishable thing. 1 
Handle it quickly. and personally. by telephone i These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for 
1 Add th ( federal exci 
: — = ' 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! ae os at i ' i se en ee ee 
&/ e 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & | 
j 
RN 4 














River Accord ... 


... reached by U.S. and 
Canada on water projects in 
the Columbia River Basin. 


After 15 years of talk and study, the 
U.S. and Canada agreed last week how 
they will share the costs and benefits of 
future water projects in the Columbia 
River Basin. Now the agreement need 
only be translated into a draft of a 60- 
year treaty, to be put before the U.S. 
Senate and the Canadian Parliament 
next year. 

Once they ratify the agreement, work 
could start by next summer on the first 
of $1-billion worth of projects to signal 
a new era of ample cheap power and 
greater flood protection in the Pacific 


region. 

For many years, these goals have 
been blocked by the _ international 
border. The Columbia and its tribu- 


taries cross back and forth across the 
boundary as they fall through the moun- 
tains toward the sea. 
¢ The Agreement—In reaching an ac- 
cord, the negotiators from both coun- 
tries generally followed the principles 
to which the U.S. and Canadian sec- 
tions of the International Joint Com- 
mission had agreed last year (BW—Dec. 
19°59,p29). In the solutions, both sides 
win: 

¢ The U.S. will gain in flood pro- 
tection and downstream power capacity 
by Canada’s pledge to build three dams 
for water storage—at Mica Creek in the 
Columbia’s bend, at the outlet of the 


Arrow Lakes, and at Duncan Lake. 
The U.S. agrees to share both ben- 
efits with Canada, but will pay for 


the power benefits in power—as Canada 
wanted—not in cash. For the flood ben- 
efits, the U.S. will pay Canada $64- 
million over 60 years. If these storage 
dams had to be built in Washington 
State, they would flood out many 
homes; in British Columbia, however, 
they dislocate only 1,600 persons. 

e The U.S. finally will be able to 
build a dam at Libby, Mont., author- 
ized by Congress in 1950 but held up 
because it would back up the Kootenai 
River 42 mi. into Canada. 

e Canada will be able, after 20 
years, to divert some of the Kootenai’s 
water into the Columbia without hurt- 
ing Libby's power output. But she 
agrees to drop her plans to divert Co- 
lumbia water into the Fraser system, 
which would have hurt U.S. dams on 
the Columbia such as Grand Coulee. 

For their outlays, the U.S. and Can- 
ada would have the assurance of years 
of cheap hydroelectric power for their 
western regions—1.7 million kw. for the 
U.S., 760,000 kw. for Canada. 
¢ Cheaper Power—In both countries, 
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the power would be available at well 
below present rates. In British Colum- 
bia, the 4-mill power would compare 
with today’s 7-mills. In Washington 
State, where the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration now sells federal power for 
slightly more than 2 mills, the power 
would beat even that price. Such a rate 
gives rise to visions of a new boom in 
big power-hungry industries. 

The Administration officials in the 
U.S. pointed out that the treaty would 
reduce the need for other projects 
such as the Mountain Sheep (private 
power) and Nez Perce (public power) 


proposals that are competing on the 
Snake River for a license. Private utili- 
ties in the Northwest are unhappy about 
this. 

At the same time, Ottawa officials 
say the Columbia project would delay, 
temporarily, the plans of Swedish finan- 
cier Axel Wenner-Gren and ass 
to build an industrial empir« 
mammoth power 
Peace River country, fat 
British Columbia. But in Vancouver, 
Pres. W. C. Mainwaring of Peace 
River Power Development Co. denies 
this. 


clates 
around a 
project in the 


to the north in 


new 


TV Has “Little Debates,” Too 


Following the example of the Presidential debates, 
local candidates have been debating issues on TV screens 
around the country—sometimes with unexpected results. 


A few weeks ago T'V viewers in New 
York heard the Democratic candidate 
declare: “I don’t think that we have 
had a constructive, creative new policy 
during this entire administration. You 
can look from the Congo to Cuba. You 
can look from Asia to Africa, and | 
think that vou will look with dis- 
may...” 

Kennedy versus Nixon? No. Vanden 
Heuvel versus Lindsay for the right to 
represent New York’s 17th District in 
Congress. All over the country this kind 
of program is being presented with 
some local variations. BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found these “‘little debates” 
appearing on local TV screens in a 
majority of the country’s close contests 
for governor, senator, and often even 
for congressman. 
¢ Following the Majors—In this resur- 
gence of the political debate, the “Great 
Debates,” between Kennedy and Nixon 
clearly count as the major influence 
Most of these minor league debates 
have imitated the format of the Presi- 
dential candidates’ debates. 
¢ Exposed Target—To debate or not 
to debate is the question for many 
candidates. Kenneth Harding, director 
of the House Democratic Campaign 
Committee, has warned Democratic in- 
cumbents to avoid publicizing their 
challengers by meeting them on the 
equal footing of a debate platform, 
especially a televised one. “TV is an 
extremely powerful and dangerous 
medium,” says Harding. “One big slip 
and you're a dead duck.” 
¢ Hazards of Retreat—Nevertheless, 
there can be hazards in ducking a chal- 
lenge to debate. In Utah’s guber- 
natorial race, all the polls had showed 
Democratic William Barlocker leading 
Republican incumbent George Clyde. 
But when they encountered each other 
on educational station KUED early in 


the campaign, underdog Clyde “won” 
over Barlocker. Since then Clyde has 
made increasingly blunt challenges for 
a TV contest between the two. Clyde’s 
newspaper ads ask in big black head- 
lines: “What Are You Dodging, Mr. 
Barlocker?”” Political observers feel— 
and the polls support them—that the 
issue is helping Clyde considerably. 

In Iowa, Republican Senatorial nomi- 
nee Jack Miller goes one better. His 
opponent, Governor Herschel Loveless, 
turned down Miller’s challenge to meet 
on TV. Since then, Miller has been 
getting good publicity mileage out of a 
series of paid political telecasts in which 
he debates against an empty chair 
representing Loveless 
e Status vs. Cash—Generallv, local sta- 
tion operators are happy to provide the 
free time for the little debates. It helps 
give them something approaching the 
editorial status and power enjoyed by 
newspapers. But the debates also cut 
into a source of revenue. Just as the 
Great Debates have drastically reduced 
national party spending on TV, so the 
little debates have cut back on local 
paid political broadcasts 

A few stations have sought to replace 
this lost revenue by selling commercial 
time on the debate shows. In Fort 
Wavne, Ind., staticn WANE-TV has 
been running a modified debate 
called Meet Your Candidates under the 
sponsorship of Peter Eckrich & Sons, 
a local meat packer 
e A Fad?—Have the little debates set a 
precedent for future political campaigns 
or are they merely a 1960 election fad? 
Most observers think a lot will depend 
on whether future Presidential candi- 
dates meet on TV. Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Henry Jaekson told a 
Naticnal Press Club audience last week 
that he doubts*whether any incumbent 
President would agree to such debates. 


series 
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NEW CHRYSLER 
CAR-A-MINUTE ASSEMBLY PLANT 





ADMINISTRATION BLDG. — Architects and Enginec 
ASSEMBLY BLDG. — ALBERT KAHN, Associated Architects and 


rs: Sverorup & Parcer, St. Louis * General Contractor: FrutN-COLNON CONTRACTING Co., St. Louis 
Engineers, Detroit * H. D. Toustey Co., General Contractor, Kirkwood, Mo 


Mechanical r: THos. J. SHEEHAN Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Designed to hold down upkeep... equipped with JENKINS VALVES 


Chrysler Corporation’s St. 
Louis assembly plant serves 
the midwest, employs more 
than 4000 in building Val- 
iant, Plymouth, Dodge Dart 
and new Dodge Lancer cars. 
Seven buildings include a 
1.3 million square-foot man- 
ufacturing building and a 
U-shaped administration 
building of reinforced con- 
crete columns and girders, 
with pre-cast concrete floor 
and roof deck. 





Jenkins Gate Valves control lines carrying paint 
as well as plumbing, heating, air conditioning. 


Designed to be “the nation’s most modern automobile manufacturing facility,” 
this huge new plant also represents an all-out effort to make it a record-breaker 
in terms of low upkeep. 

That Jenkins Valves would minimize valve maintenance and replacement 
costs was assured by the service records of Jenkins Valves in other Chrysler 
Corporation plants. 

By installing Jenkins Valves to control customary service lines and the 
extensive paint carrying system in the St. Louis plant, Chrysler guaranteed 
dependability and economy. Yet, the Jenkins Valves cost no more. 

You can take the gamble out of valve costs with one word in your specifica- 
tions or purchase order . . . the word for economy: “JENKINS.” For information 
about specific valves, ask your local Jenkins Distributor or write—Jenkins Bros., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


JENKINS 
VALVES © 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 





” Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 





NOW YOU GET BOTH . 

THE TRACTION OF AN 

OFF-THE-ROAD TIRE AND 
THE MILEAGE OF 

A HIGHWAY TIRE IN THE 





New B.F.Goodrich 
All-Purpose 





Traction Tire 
for Trucks 


1} mpters for all types of trucks operating 
on and off the road. Gives up to 14% 
more traction, 46% longer wear than old-style 
tires built for such service. Newest proof of the 


fact that buying the right truck tire is as easy 
as B-F-G. 








AT HOME IN THE ROUGH AND ON THE ROAD. New All-Purpose Traction shoulder cleats 
dig in and pull in forward or reverse. Specially designed center rib stabilizes the deep tread 
(67% deeper than a regular tire tread), adds mileage. Extra benefits: tapered tread grooves to 
eject stones, open shoulders to dispel heat, BFG Flex-Rite Nylon cords to resist flex breaks, 
assure more retreadable tires. Why “make do” with less than the new, dollar-saving All-Purpose 
Traction tire? It’s available (tubeless or tube-type, Tyrex or nylon) from your B.F.Goodrich 
dealer listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages. The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify B.F.Goodrich Tubeless or tube-type B E d e h 
tires when ordering new trucks or trailers ee 00 TIC 














In Business 


Bell System Wants Own Relay Satellite, 
Asks FCC to Adjust Rules Accordingly 


AT&T has asked the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to adapt its rules to permit the Bell System to 
put its own relay satellite into space. AT&T would 
finance and operate the facilities, working with several 
foreign telephone companies. It would expect to work 
closely with the National Aeronautics & Space Admin- 
istration in getting the satellite into space (BW —Oct. 
15°60,p120); once the relay station was at its post 2,200 
mi. up, the company hopes it would come under the 
same rules that now govern overseas cable and radio. 

I'he spheres that AT&T would use would be 4 ft. in 
diameter and weigh about 175 lb. Powered by solar 
batteries, they would transmit for periods up to 35 min. 
three or four times a day as they passed over sending 
ind receiving stations on the earth. Two-way trans- 
mission of telephone signals or one-way transmission of 
television signals would be possible in a single pass. 


NASA this week awarded the first study contracts for 
Project Apollo, the three-man space vehicle that was con- 
ceived as the next step after Mercury, the one-man vehicle 
that is running into heavy weather in development. 

The three six-month Apollo contracts, worth $250,000 
apiece, went to General Electric, Convair Div. of General 
Dvnamics, and Martin Co. The inclusion of GE. marked 
the first time that a company not involved in airfiame 
manufacture had received a prime contract for work on 
i space vehicle. 


ICC Spurns New Haven’s Bid for Loan 


But Tax Easement Might Reverse Ruling 


I'he Interstate Commerce Commission announced, 
in effect, that it is not in the business of shoring up 
tottering railroads this week. It tentatively refused to 
guarantee the New Haven’s $6-million loan application 
(BW—Oct.15'60,p36), arguing there was no reasonable 
assurance the carrier could repay the money within the 
specified time. 

All is not lost, however. Gov. Rockefeller (N. Y.) and 
Gov. Ribicoff (Conn.) promptly declared they would 
recommend tax relief for the road to their legislatures. 
Che New Haven pays about $9.1-million a year in state 
and local taxes in the four states in which it operates. 
ICC thereupon agreed to withhold final action on the 
loan pending a meeting with the governors’ committce 
working on the problem. And George Alpert, New 
laven president, announced that he was now hopeful 
of deferring at least some of the heavy payments the 
road faces in coming wecks. 


Another major railroad fight has started. In a move 
to head off the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & 
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Santa Fe has filed an application with ICC for authority 
to acquire the Western Pacific. 

Two weeks ago the SP announced its intention of 
acquiring the WP, saying that a wholly owned subsidiary 
had already purchased 10% of the smaller road’s common 


stock (BW —Oct.22'60,p137). Now the Santa Fe has 
revealed that its wholly owned subsidiary owns 20% of 
the WP common. Western Pacific directors have de 


clared thev are 
Southern Pacific. 


ss +e 
strongly opposed” to control by the 


ICC last weekend granted the nation’s railroads a 
freight rate increase that will cost shippers an estimated 
$100-million a year. Requests for a further $48-million 
in raises were suspended, pending hearings 


The Rutland Ry., which had a brief career under the 
chairman of the Vermont State Highwav Board acting 
as receiver (BW—Oct.22'60,p138) has been returned to 
its owners on the grounds that they were deprived of 
property without due process of law The seizure had 
resulted from a strike, which has since been declared 
illegal. 


Consumer Prices Hit Another High 
With Housing, Clothing Giving the Push 


The government’s monthly Consumer Price Index rose 
in September to a record high of 126.8% of 1947-49 
living costs—up from 126.6% in August (BW—Oct.1" 
p50). The increase was due to rises in housing and 
clothing costs. 

The CPI increase means a penny more in pay for 
75,000 employed in metalworking plants under 
tor” contracts that link wages and pt 
basis. Another 5,000 will get 2¢ or 3¢ in six-month 
adjustments. 

Factory workers’ average “spendable” carnings (after 
taxes) showed little change for the month but the c-of-l 
rise cut buying power slightly. The worker with tliree 
ciependents averaged $80.70 a week in September. 


~ esc al l- 


es on a quarter 


* . * 
Business Briefs 


The American Medical Assn. last week warned against 
the “careless use” of formula weight-reduction diets 
(BW—Oct.2260,p26), touching off, among other things, 
a 124 point plunge in the stock of Mead Johnson & Co., 
makers of Metrecal. Later, AMA added that it was 
medically sound to use the better grade products “under 
proper conditions.” With that, Mead Johnson said its 
ads were wholly in agreement. 


General Motors has signed an FITC stipulation that it 
will not repeat three specific mileage claims made for its 
1960 Corvairs. In signing, GM did not admit the claims 
were false. The ads in question said Corvair had averaged 
27.03 miles per gallon in a Mobilgas economy test, that 
it had averaged 25% to 40% more miles per gal. than a 
“conventional” car in a Pure Oil test, and that Corvair 
could do 33 miles per gal. on regular gas “at steady, mod 
erate speeds 
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...helps telephone companies connect person to person! 


Across the open countryside and under busy city streets run 

mile after mile of wires and cables that carry local and long-distance 
telephone calls. These lines go into action the instant a receiver 

is hfted, picking up voices and relaying them over this vast network to 
their respective destinations. Phelps Dodge makes a complete line 

of telephone wire and cable that helps telephone companies provide this 


reliable, convenient service every hour of the day or night. 


ELPS DODGE COPPER PRODU‘ 


Corporation « GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 
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Behind the talk about Kennedy pulling away from Nixon as the Presi- 
dential race enters its final 10 days there is a lot of supposition and conjec- 
ture. Suggestive straws are plentiful, but hard facts are scarce. 


Here is a close-in reading on both camps. 


Republicans are worried, and acknowledge it. It is no secret that some 
of the biggest names in the party have told Nixon they fear he is falling 
behind. They have not told him he is beaten. They have told him that to 
win he must finish strong, with a hammer-and-tongs attack on Kennedy. 


The GOP expectation: a close popular vote on Nov. 8. The party’s own 
polls show the South and West splitting about 50-50, Nixon ahead 51-49 in 
the Middle West, and Kennedy with a 51-49 lead in the East. 


The term landslide begins to creep into Democratic talk when Ken- 
nedy’s chances are mentioned. Kennedy’s behavior on the stump has 
been notably more relaxed lately. This is a reflection of his feeling that, at 
last, a favorable trend has set in. 


Some of the things the pros argue about in trying to decide whether, 
in fact, a trend has solidified: 


Organized labor. It is working hard for Kennedy, and Nixon has no 
comparable organized ally. The GOP hope is that labor leaders cannot 
deliver union votes in anything resembling bloc form. 


The religious issue. A private Democratic poll purports to show that 
Nixon will get votes of only about 9% of the Catholic population, whereas 
Pres. Eisenhower got well over 50% in 1956. If the Democratic estimates 
are even close to right, it will mean a boon for Kennedy in the populous 
Northern and Eastern states, with their big and decisive electoral votes. 


The radio-TV debates. GOP strategists think their man won on points, 
but concede Kennedy one irretrievable point—exposure to the public on a 
grand scale that he never could have had otherwise. The Democratic view 


is that the debates demolished the GOP argument that Kennedy is too young, 
immature, and naive. 
o_-@ 


A look at the Congressional election situation: 


A Nixon landslide will be needed to give the GOP House control. All 
437 seats are up for grabs. At the end of the last session, there were 280 
Democrats, 151 Republicans, with six seats vacant. 


Republicans do figure to increase their House strength, regaining 
some of the 47 seats they dropped in the 1958 off-year balloting. But they 
concede privately that only a Nixon landslide in the North, East, and West 
could come close to producing the net gain they need this year to become the 
majority party in the House. 


Democrats expect some losses, conceding that part of their 1958 gain 
has to be written down as something of a fluke. They figure that even a 
Kennedy landslide would not add notably to their House strength. 


Democrats are guaranteed control of the Senate. Only 34 of the 100 
seats are at stake, and literally it is impossible for Republicans to gain 
majority control. 
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The prospect: only a small change in the 65-63 party division, although 
both parties cherish hopes for dislodging incumbent senators in several 
states or for grabbing seats being vacated by the opposition. 


A Presidential landslide might create some unexpected jiggling. A 
tremendous Nixon victory, for example, might sweep out Democratic Sens 
Jennings Randolph in West Virginia and Robert S. Kerr in Oklahoma. Both 
are running “scared.” A gigantic Kennedy sweep, on the other hand, could 
imperil Republican Sens. Clifford Case in New Jersey and Leverett Salton- 
stall in Massachusetts. 


Key Senate races where GOP hopes run highest are: 


Wyoming, where Republican Keith Thomson is a solid favorite to 
win the place given up by retiring Democratic Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney. 


North Dakota, where Gov. John Davis tries to reverse his narrow loss, 
in a special June election, to Democratic Sen. Quentin Burdick. 


Delaware, where bipartisan liberal and labor support has materialized 
behind Gov. J. Caleb Boggs in his fight against Sen. J. Allen Frear. 


Democrats see their brightest chances in these states: 


Colorado, where Lt. Gov. Robert Knous is bidding for the seat now 
held by Republican Sen. Gordon Allott. 


Iowa, where Democratic Gov. Herschell Loveless is favored to take the 
position given up voluntarily by Republican Sen. Thomas Martin. 


Nixon pledges to continue 2% rural co-op loans. This is a sharp break 
with the Eisenhower Administration’s longtime position. The Administra- 
tion has tried in vain to get Congress to raise the rate, so as to reflect 
Treasury’s actual borrowing costs for money that in turn is re-lent to 
rural electric and telephone cooperatives. 


GOP candidates in the Midwest put heat on Nixon. Co-ops in the rural 
areas exercise considerable political leverage, and Democrats have been 
portraying Nixon as anti-REA. 


For the next President: a new round of trouble from an old source. 


The question of Negro civil rights likely will demand a disproportionate 
amount of White House attention early in the new Administration. The new 
rash of sit-in demonstrations and other incidents involving Negroes in the 
South will lead to demands that the incoming President move quickly and 
forcefully to redeem campaign pledges. 

New crisis over public school desegregation seems possible in several 
places during the coming year. 

— 


The fight to curb the power of the House Rules Committee, the last 
strong citadel of Congressional conservatism, will break out into the open 
about Dec. 1, no matter who wins the Presidency. 


The prospect: Influence of the new President will be the determining 
factor. Nixon would favor leaving the committee’s power as is. Liberal 
congressmen say Kennedy would side with them in the attempt to clip the 


committee’s wings. 
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America’s original compact delivery unit 
-- Metro-Mite,® 200 cu. ft. of loadspace 





King of the highway diesels now offers lighter 
weight aluminum cabs, diesel power up to 375 hp. 


9 e If you don’t see it here, you will cer- 

If you re looking for tainly find it within the world’s most 
complete line of trucks. INTERNA- 

n ? TIONAL Trucks range from the smallest 

the right truck, you ve turned multi-stop unit to the largest highway 
‘ and off-highway models . . . offer more 

to the night page! power options and features to keep 
° your job going right, and service that 

safeguards your investment. See your 

INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch! 





Workhorse SIX wheele rs with all truck V 8's 
or “sixes” take rugged terrain in stride 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


® Internationa! Harvaste 220 * Motor T ks * er Tractors « Construction E te ™M k® Farm Equipment and Farmali® Tractors 
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How to improve a 35-year-old paper 


(More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read about our Gator-Hide. kraft paper line bags and many other uses. Con n white, black 
and new bleached Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft. and natur 





Ou ft 

I t ¢ H } Id’s most ‘ S Itv papers. I 
\ b Interna iter repellent, high | flame re 
{ | | t fk t y Pol t \ spt it 
the South in 1925 papers are ilso available 

Toc ur Souther mills d research The tuture of Gator-Hic lustrial papers 
centers, a s¢ nd and tl | gen tl n of crafts- unlimited Their versatility vill « ntribute to 
men are still finding new uses for this Gator-Hide the science of packagii f rst 
line of strong protective packagir paper. Internation il Paper cal 1 with the 

One of the most valuab!] ent additions is widest range of pape ind 
hleached Gator-Hide | ble Kraft. This assistance in the ind ty ( ntact 
paper provides built-in stretch for tra strength converter —he’s p | } 
It is ideal for industrial rappings, multiwall with us for years, 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER \ew York 17, N.Y. 
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WORKING WOMAN: Carol Adams checks 


7,000 shampoo samples to go out in her name. 
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TEAM: National Family Opinion’s “Carol Adams” and husband Pres. Howard Trum 


bull (seated at desk) build business on careful panel choice plus feminine appeal 


QUESTIONNAIRES, too, carry her signature. 


Women answer because she asks. 


Woman to Woman Does It 


The personal touch, as applied by Carol Adams, gets Pp vpcheh 7 a oe . yams 
ind ou lat its chents want to know 
replies to questionnaires sent out by market research firm. From two panels of 1,000 homemaker 
each, it has grown to 25 such pancl 
with a reserve pool of 50,000 additiona 
members. Its offices long since m 
keep ?4-hou out of the Trumbull home; NFO now 


If vou had to vote on the most in intifres 
quisitive woman in. America, Carol — kitchen 


ull 
Adams would win, hands down. 


pan W t] ICTS T 


Every week — this persuasive — lady diarv of throom traffic in t wns and occupies its own on 


(pictures) sends out some 160,000 ques including al] tails down to th building in Toledo. ‘This vear it 
tions to up to 25,000 homemakers. ber of sheets of toilet paper us take will break $1-million for t 
And she gets answers. Her larg: ¢ Husband-Wife Team—In : time—up 30% from last vear. 

family of correspondents — willing); Carol Adan Mrs. Clara 1 I'wo elements have contributed 

undertakes any task Carol Adams pro vice-president f Nationa this growth Trumbull says 

poses. ‘They trustingly try a new home Opinion, | meticulous care and feeding that 

permanent without a label, feed their concern. S$ gone into building up that rost 
firm 25,000 families; and (2) C 


her husband, H 
l'o those two factor 


} 
) hret 


ric do mM irket 


babies an unidentified baby food, get Trumbull, founded th 
their husbands to draw off samples of NFO | ped 
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United Gas Corp. fro 

















UGC EMPLOYEES ARE IMPORTANT SHAREHOLDERS 


More than a quarter million shares of United Gas Corporation 
stock are held by United Gas employees and their families. 
Among our more than 50,000 shareholders, United Gas employees, 
directors and their families, as a group, represent our fifth 
largest shareholder. We feel that this employee interest in 
UGC stock is evidence of confidence and enthusiasm on the 
part of the people who know 


United Gas better than anyone UNITED 
else. We're proud of our em- is 2 & 
ployee-shareholders and they, 


in turn, are proud of United Gas. CORPORATION Headquarters, Shreveport, Lo 


SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 


ee 4 O*S cARGE S T HANDLER O F NATURAL GA § 





to add a third: industry's insatiable 
to know what its market wants 
Techniques range all over the lot, from 
depth probing of a very small sample 
to massive questionings—by phone, mail, 
or in person. 


desire 


|. Question of Technique 


The panel technique has some ad- 
vantages over the one-shot use of a 
sample. Because the make-up of the 
panel is fairly constant, changes in its 
reactions can be detected—and, often, 
the causes of the changes. Panel mem- 
bers are likely to cooperate with their 
quizzers; if they didn’t want to, they 
wouldn’t be on the panel. 

Nevertheless, the panel has admitted 
disadvantages. Since members are of- 
fering their services (either with or 
without remuneration), they may not 
typify the entire market. In other words, 
the panel may have a sample bias. It 
takes constant checking to make sure 
the panel represents what it is sup- 
posed to represent; changes in circum- 
stances of its members may change 
their value. And by dint of constant 
cooperation, members may become “ex- 
perts’” hence not typical consumers. 
¢ Pros and Cons—The mail panel has 
its own minuses and pluses. On the 
minus side, only a small proportion may 
respond. If it takes reinterviewing or 
requestioning to get an adequate 
response, this takes time and money. 
Researchers have no control over the 
order in which the questions are an- 
swered. On the plus side, there’s the 
possibility of wide geographic cover- 
age, the elimination of the need for 
trained interviewers—which makes it a 
relatively inexpensive form of research. 

Some researchers question, too, the 
validity of a “quota” sample such as 
National Family Opinion uses. Such a 
sample is weighted to include the 
wanted proportion of certain types of 
respondents—so many professional men, 
say, Or so many of such and such an in- 
come level. In the “probability” sam- 
ple—preferred by many research firms— 
the sample is constructed in such a way 
that, theoretically, every individual 
would have a chance at getting in on 
the question. 
¢ No Closed Doors—Trumbull freely 
grants the limitations of NFO’s ap- 
proach. It won’t work for motivational 
research or depth probing. And he con- 
cedes the possibilities of measurement 
error in a quota sample. 

But if you recognize the limitations, 
Trumbull believes the pluses far out- 
weigh the minuses. His special pride in 
his own organization rests on this point 
“We can ask any kind of question you 
can think of. There are no doors closed 
to Carol Adams.” This fact plus the 
care with which the panels are chosen 
and nurtured go far to explain why 
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some 
sprinkling 


clients—including a hea 

f the top 50 U.S. concerns 
selling to the family—have brought NF’'O 
more than 2,000 major projects in th 
past 14 vears 


ll. Where the Lady Shines 


[he idea for NFO started in 1945 
lrumbull was then sales promotion 
manager of the Glass Container Div. of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Here he had 
set up one of the first “captive” panels 

of 500 to be used by U 
industry. Owens-Illinois still uses the 
panel, called the Homemakers Guild of 
America, to try various products in 
various glass containers. 

Other companies got interested and 

Trumbull concluded he could offer such 
a service on a broader scale. So he went 
into business on his own. 
e Leading Role—‘‘Carol Adams’ fig- 
ured in the picture from the start. “We 
thought that the average homemaker 
NFO eschews the term housewife, 
thinks homemaker has more dignity and 
appeal] might be only too glad to co- 
operate if she had the opportunity to 
tell a manufacturer exactly what she 
thought of his product,” Trumbull re- 
calls. ‘““But I wanted the whole thing to 
operate on a woman-to-woman 
where the rapport was apt to be much 
more effective. We wanted to create 
the feeling that we were not just a cold, 
impersonal research outfit, but a_per- 
sonal friend and confidant.” 

So the only name a homemaker ever 
associates with the firm is Carol Adams, 
who signs all letters, cards, question- 
naires, or products from NFO. 

e Personal Touch—But the contact 
doesn’t stop with the routine corre- 
spondence. Panel members have devel- 
oped an intense loyalty to Carol that 


families 


b ISIS, 


brings her more than 150 personal 
letters a week. They tell her their 


personal problems, ask her advice. Some 
are nice, gossipy letters with 
news, recipes, snapshots of the children 
and the dog. Every personal letter gets 
a personal reply from Carol Adams 
though by Mrs. Trumbull has 
several assistants to help with mail 

NFO serve without pav. 
rhey'll be more honest in their replies 
if they don’t hope to gain anything, 
[Trumbull feels. All they get is what- 
ever product they are testing, plus—and 
here the Carol Adams touch comes in 
a small birthday gift and an inexpensive, 
but carefully chosen Christmas present. 
In addition, Carol Adams puts out a 
monthly news letter, Opinion Digest, 
filled with news of NFO activities, fav- 
orit¢ household hints. 

The panelists repay this personal, 
friendly approach not only with personal 
letters, but with a steady flow of items 
from their sewing, knitting, tatting, or 
crocheting talents. These | gifts 


family 


now 


panelists 


recipes 


sm 1] 


FRIEND: Carol Adams chooses gifts for 


panelists in her woman-to-woman role. 


RESPONSE: Homemakers shower her with 
their handiwork—evidence of affection. 
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Today 


Get this 
Record- 
Keeping 








VB Boreduts. National Baking, 





Inline Achat 








This 240-page encyclopedia of record-keeping forms, housings 


etc., shows over 3,000 items, including snap-apart forms, 


standard accounting forms and pads, housings, custom-made 
Decorated Catalog and Manual Covers. 160 pages in 4- 
colors. Page by page it’s exactly the same catalog your NBB 


Dealer will have on his desk when you phone him to place an 


order. Send coupon today for your copy. 








NBB RECORDS CATALOG 
OFFERS YOU: 


1. Forms and equipment to 
help improve office effi- 
ciency. 


2. Quick delivery, less inven- 
tory for you. 


3. Savings up to 80% on stock 
forms and housings vs. 
“Specials"’. 
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NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. 210, Holyoke, Mass. 


TaTOTAAL 
Please send my copy of your new R ECORDS 
CATALOG. Dollar enclosed. 
NAME 

COMPANY 

STREET 

CITY ZONE STATE 


My office supply dealer is 
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HEART OF NFO: Data on families is so 
valuable Trumbulls keep copies in home. 


come in by the hundreds, especially at 
Christmas time. Carol Adams sends a 
personal thank vou, then turns the gifts 
over to some Toledo charity. ‘In intrin- 
sic value these things mav not be worth 
so much,” Mrs. Trumbull savs, “but in 
the hours and care that have gone into 
them, they represent an affection and 
lovalty that priceless in out 
tion.” 

e Loyalty Pays Off—The existence of 
Carol Adams explains why NFO panel 
members will take the time and trouble 
to answer 
questions 


Opeta- 


complex or highly personal 

A recent job for two food giants illus- 
trates the point. Lack of standardiza- 
tion of the sizes of baking pans has 
long been a headache to manufacturers 
of baking mixes. How can a manufac- 
turer promise a fluffy, 6-in.-high angel 
food cage when baking pans range (as 
NFO found out) from 1 x 3 x 63 in. 
all the way up to 6 x 11 x 12 in., with 
400 sizes in between? 


Carol Adams sent out a question- 
naire of nine pages to find out what 
kind of pan NFO homemakers use. ‘To 
get the answers, the women had to 


turn their kitchen 
down, and tak 

three hours to measure and record de- 
tailed information. Left to their own 
devices, NFO knew, the 
would come up with a_ hopeless as- 


cupboards upside 
invwhere from one to 


} 
home maker;s 


sortment of measurements made with 
ivthing from a vardstick to a piece of 
string. So with the instructions went 
a pair of caliper A total of 1,216, 
or 81%, of the homemakers queried 
took pains to do as Carol Adams asked. 


Ill. Spadework 


NFO guarantees an 80 ponse 
on product testing, 85% on shopping 
yr living habits, with which most of its 
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space age 
minutemen 


for the Air Force ihinuteccat™ 
Missile ... developed for Boeing 
jointly by ACF industries, Inc., and 
American Machine and Foundry Co. 
Contributing to the precision accuracy of 
America’s missile and rocketry programs, 
American Car and Foundry’s defense 
capabilities are playing their part in the 
development and production of ground 
support equipment for Minuteman, 
Rascal and Snark Missiles. Offering 
integrated service on the research, 
engineering and manufacturing levels, 
American Car and Foundry’s facilities 
adapt to a wide range of requirements 
for the Armed Forces and prime or sub- 
contractors. Here is knowledge and ex- 
perience in depth which can ready your 
defense projects for field use. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of OCF industries, Incorporated 
750-Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








redit for the high response, the value 

R f this response rests on the make up 
ockwe Ans 

¢ Panel Building—To get started, NFO 








bought mailing lists from which to 
by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR | build its panels. “The distribution of 
"y * : J 2 | its 25,000 families irresponds with the 
President popu: ition ut n n h l 
U.S. geograph sions. Th le 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company lows a deviation of only one-half of 
. - : - l from the make-up of the d n 
in respect to density of population, age 
Lp FEW producers of industrial products of the homemaker, and family income, 
can afford the luxury of stocking every con- ¥lrumbull claims 
ceivable variation or size of product in a single ¥To choose its panels. NFO sends out 
category. Thus the term, complete line, is fre- elaborate questionnait s (100.000 so far 
quently a misnomer. this year). These provide th rital 
Many producers do market “‘complete’”’ product lines in their respective status. size of family. ave of husband 
fields, however . . . meaning every size or model that might be applied in odes + a lene Side: sate ‘f 
normal use. , - pal wage earner, occupation, type of 
Inevitably, however, some sizes or models prove to be “less normal” than Sadie tt Geen eal the Wie 
others; in fact so much so, that they often prove to be unprofitable as well. he aa Lh] ces aa aan te nae 
In our judgment, this is not so much a cause for panic and alarm as it is pom Bs R ht - a aiid a 
for calculated analysis. — constructing five more. of 1.000 families 
rhe product manager is asked several questions. Does the potential volume coil “Te the commen ol o sae eka 
of the market justify a ‘“‘complete’”’ line in the first place? Does each unprofit- h » = attrition ia ni rte a ns le of 
able or marginal model in the line render a customer service that will enhance b ; : 10 ‘agaet d 15: gees I 4 aS i 
the sale of profitable models in a measurable way? Does the existing or * . rs Famil — satel dt ay poe 
additional marginal item in the line provide a definable form of business ne. sapped costes pe, at aay ee . 
insurance: i.e. will it protect or increase sales volume from the balance of yon css Ny ‘ rete dats png °° 
the product line? sag 6 _ a. “ean iT : es : “s 
The answers to these questions determine our course. We also remind our 7 Newer < eae rate bi 
managers that constant changes in market characteristics require constant ga lth "a 2 NI Bagg fii we ph 
re-evaluation on the basis of actual sales performance model by model. ‘4 he in gh wad . — ot — 
( C sus data 1] oO <¢ e. e come- 
* * * panv has for years retained Dr. Vant 
Recently, a customer wrote, “You must take great satisfaction in knowing what Kebker, professor of economics and 
pleasure your Delta Power Tools give to the many men who use them to satisfy an business administration at Ohio Wes- 
urge to work with their hands: doctors, lawyers, businessmen, the partially dis- lvan Univer 
abled, the retired. There’s another reason for the large 
“But perhaps the finest contribution such products can make is to teen-age young- reserve Panelist tend to become 
sters. Not just the boys who work with power tools in Industrial Arts classes, or in the too expert if they get too manv ques- 
course of training for production jobs, but to all boys regardless of their eventual tions. No homemaker gets an assign- 
vocation or profession. ment more often than 10 times a vear; 
“My own son is a good case in point. Though he doesn’t realize it, his current these usually break down into no m 
interest in making things helps prepare him for his eventual responsibilities as head than two product tests, the rest being 
of a household. It helps settle him down, orients him to reality, adds a certain requests for hopping diarv, a shelf in- 
steadiness of purpose that will benefit him all his life.” ventorv, or some such. To mal ure 
Pursuing this thought just one step, we'd like to think these power tools may offer the panelist has no clue to the real pur- 
some real contribution to the reduction of juvenile delinquency. It just may be that pose of the questions, NFO sends out 
one inherent cause of such delinquency is not very obscure: in preparing our young- il] mailings from it Toledo office. 
sters for the complexities of living today, we tend to neglect the importance of Sometimes NFO itself is in the dark 
teaching them certain basic fundamentals. One of these is the quiet satisfaction a is to the real intent of the tests 
man can derive from creating something useful. e Charges Varv—Trumbull figures that 
The value of this fundamental is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that many of it costs NFO $5 to get a familv, and 
our most enthusiastic Homecraft tool customers are also among the most respected $2 a vear to keep it. Charges t lients 
business, professional and thought leaders in their own communities. range widelv, from $400 to $95,000 
* * * He is proud f the 20% growth in the 


_ 
~- 
s 


Rial ; , ie . business in 
Efficiency record: According to a Federal Power Commission report, an electric 


power station operated by a Southern utility has the lowest heat input of any plant 
in the United States for each kilowatt hour of electricity generated. We are 


and prouder vet that so much of it is 


repeat business. Normally he has be- 





; ‘ : : : tween 55 and 65 projects under wavy 
pleased that automatic electronic equipment for controlling combustion, feedwater, ita time. Right now the total is up to 
rr ° 7 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ wht now the Otal 1 l 
and temperature, furnished by our subsidiary, Republic Flow Meters Co.., on 
contributed to this fine operating record. _ 
/ F 8 Such attention to detail and paper- 
work plavs 1 big part But. Trumbull 
we “the wale ta now for sure 
This is one of a series of informal reports on SAYS, tne Wy thing I know f ~ 
about this business is that even with 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2,000 surveys under our belt no mere 
PITTSBURGH 8B, PA. man can be certain just what a woman 
Makers of Measurement and Contro/ Devices, Instruments, is thinking That’s whv we would be 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets dead w ithe ut Carol Adams.” END 
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“With the financing plan Heller devised for us, 
our ‘growing pains’ stopped, and sales upped 70%” 


says Ashley Ward Jr., President, Ward Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, makers of Nimrod Campers 


“Next to having too few sales, the great business heart- 
breaker is having too many. When you must cut your sales 
to fit your capital, you know you're not profiting as you 
might, and, worse, you know you're inviting competition,” 
says Mr. Ward. 


“T understood how Heller’s: financial services help a com- 
pany find sales where none were before. But our problem was 
just the reverse. Our ultimate consumer sales through dealers 
were seasonal. We couldn’t afford to mahufacture and dis- 
tribute the Nimrod Campers pre-season. We simply could 
not afford to sell our potential sales volume.”’ 


“Heller developed a financing plan that fits our needs just as 
Nimrod Campers fit the vacationer’s needs. Among other 
gains, we quickly increased our sales volume 70% with 


One billion dollars annually 
for industry 





Heller, and this only indicates what Heller and we can do 
from here on.”’ 


In most instances, Heller financing service is used to tele- 
scope time. Instead of waiting for transactions to conclude, 
and cash to return the slow way, Heller makes it possible 
to re-use money rapidly, over and over. More sales volume 
is generated, and profits multiply. Our clients wil tell you 
that Heller advice on the techniques of using money is 
often as valuable as the money itself. 


For your own information, you should know the latest 
techniques for using money, outlined in our newest booklet, 
“Financing Business Action Under Today’s Conditions,”’ 
Why not write for yourcopy? There’s no obligation whatever. 


Write Dept. BW-10 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


103 W. Adams Street. Chicago 90 ¢ 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Fulton Nationa! Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co., of California 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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ncomes in August Top 1959 
But they sagged slightly 
MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME from the month before, due 
Millions of Dollar partly to switch in timing of 
——— (s lly Adjusted? % CHANGE 
1953-55 AUGUST wLy % AUGUST . vs. auto model changeover. 
STATE AVERAGE 1959 1960 1960 YEAR AGO 
t st tl ( er SS Chal ‘- 
Alabama ........ $286.4 $399.5 $430.4 $4249 + 6.4% ; be gee ; — a * 
a 41.9 55.7 59.6 58.6 + 5.2 ee ee ee ae 
August. The t result pocketbook 
Arizona ........ 126.9 210.0 234.1 238.2 +13.4 si I ety ithe a ar = 
T 5 was ne thy 0.) Incl se 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 200.1 212.6 211.3 + 5.6 ee Ree 1 ek Sey 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,371.1 3,742.3 9,776.5 + 12.0 BO ie agg hie 
ow July, 1960, according to BusINEss 
Colorado ........ 217.2 325.7 344.7 345.7 + 6.1 WEEK'S Measure of Personal Income. 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 599.7 630.9 635.9 + 6.0 The strength in the vear-to-vear com- 
Delaware ....... 78.6 113.1 130.5 130.0 + 14.9 parison comes from several major 
District of Columbia 158.2 193.9 198.4 197.2 + 1.7 sources: In August, 1959, almost a half- 
eae 456.8 800.0 881.6 895.7 + 12.0 million workers were idled by the steel 
Georgia ........ 383.2 522.5 555.3 555.5 + 6.3 ae si pages , mills — 
|} SS dcsvsioes 76.0 102.1 119.0 116.0 + 13.6 eae flies AP Petes ax phic nq 
Idaho .......... 74.5 99.2 105.5 103.1 + 3.9 cs bie sienna Gace eee 
a ae 1,677.5 2,206.9 2,259.9 2,252.9 + 2.1 seavives sella were sicher te woes then 
Ss a ccncene 663.5 835.0 891.3 880.0 + 5.4 650.000 sel Gs Gena oie 
ee 357.3 460.3 487.9 482.4 + 4.8 7.5% better than in August, 1959 
a 281.8 257.5 389.2 398.1 +11.4 ¢ Auto Jobs—\Weakn showed up 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 368.1 393.2 391.9 + 6.5 in other quarter \utomol manu- 
Lovisiana ....... 318.3 428.7 460.0 452.4 + 5.5 facturct tarted their annual model 
| ee 112.8 141.6 154.8 154.5 + 9.1 changeover s ral weeks earlier this 
( r o-f ther VW wid bh r¢ dy wot thei 
Maryland ....... 432.3 557.3 611.4 619.6 +11.2 196} feese: Tgp vind» Rega Asan ‘ ' 
Massachusetts _.. 799.8 1,052.0 1,115.8 1,103.7 + 4.8 el Me oe ame. ne hg Dur 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,540.9 1,628.8 1,610.0 + 4.5 rong fine s ™ month. . 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 574.2 613.4 617.1 + 7.5 cilities r Cc eas er tee z a il 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 212.1 220.2 217.4 + 2.5 American Motors were shut down while 
Missouri ........ 600.9 761.5 808.4 806.9 + 6.0 Chrysler, which got an earlier start than 
Montana ........ 92.3 109.0 111.8 109.9 + 0.8 the other auto makers, was back on full 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 243.4 255.2 257.3 + 5.7 schedule. Prior to 1959, the effects of 
Nevada ........ 43.1 64.5 73.6 74.6 + 15.7 model changeover were seen in Sep- 
New Hampshire . . 75.2 95.2 102.9 102.1 + Ta tember or later months. Other soft 
ts appeared in lumber, constructio1 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,302.1 1,348.2 1,352.3 + 3.9 2 Pr vs a ee 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 133.9 146.5 146.5 + 9.4 ae ae on ee ee 
Mew York ...... 2,887.9 3,656.8  3,9338 3,916.3 + 7.4 siali Setiacaciaider cai haan a 
\ l rove! were mostly those 
NorthCarolina... 429.0 575.2 639.5 598.4 + 4.0 ie fees ccasit  talihc.Mneaia 
North Dakota .... 67.4 87.4 90.6 95.3 + 9.0 15.7% a Lil | 1 3 6 ' heinoted, 
| re 1,476.3 1,895.2 2,016.7 2,005.4 + 5.8 13.4%; California and Florida. 12% 
Oklahoma ..... 268.5 337.9 379.8 372.4 + 10.2 each. The exception was Delaware, 
Sg ae 249.8 319.3 332.1 332.5 + 4.1 whose healthy 14.9% gain was due to 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,054.9 2,180.2 2,177.7 + 6.0 renewed activity in steel mills and bet- 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 158.4 167.8 168.5 + 6.4 ter than seasonal expansion in auto 
aSS | I ¢ g ol S 
South Carolina. . . 210.0 264.0 291.9 274.0 + 3.8 : a gr acncae~ ae ioe 
« Dle —_ ¢ \ wo St 
South Dakota .... 73.7 96.7 100.9 101.1 + 4.6 piabehedl Gr betheand thc eationsl enon 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 451.0 481.3 480.2 + 6.5 epee tet 
age in vearly scores. Farm states reflected 
NE Eran cass 'o 1,132.9 1,466.4 1,523.1 1,514.9 + 3.3 the improved farm income pi ture, with 
ia oe 98.1 136.3 155.2 152.5 +119 appreciable gains posted in Kansas 
Vermont ........ 45.9 59.6 61.7 61.6 + 3.4 (11.4%), North Dakota (9%). and 
Virginia ... - 383.3 571.3 621.0 618.6 + 8.3 Oklahoma (10.2 
Washington a 418.0 528.2 555.7 552.0 + 4.5 From July to August. soft spots 
West Virginia ... 209.7 258.6 265.0 264.9 + 2.4 showed up in 32 states, notably in the 
Wisconsin ...... 528.2 671.4 719.4 714.0 + 6.3 industrial centers—Michigan, New York, 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 55.8 60.2 60.7 + 8.8 Massachusetts, Indiana, and Ohio. 
NATION ....... $24,363.5 $32,082.2 $34,293.3 $34,179.2 + 6.5% ae oe s decline may be traced 
August, 1960, preliminary; July, 1960 and August, 1959, revised SUSINESS WEEK o the tenes ot the cotton harvest 


that halved August crop receipts. END 
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more companies depend on Hertz Rent A Car because 


you make even the tightest schedules 
with faster HERTZ service! 





Hertz rents spanking new, 


Hertz means dependable service everywhere! 





Hertz is the world’s largest rent a car service, with the most 
cars, the most offices, the most efficient personnel. That 
means businessmen can meet even the tightest schedules 
— because they get the same quick and reliable service 
in every Hertz office, everywhere they go. 

Just call any Hertz office to reserve a spanking new, spar- 
kling clean Chevrolet, Corvair, Buick or other fine car any- 
where in the world your travels take you. Find out how 
easy and practical renting cars for business can be! 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s — <i acm 


Cha Z AUTO-matic J, Air f Hilton Corte 











American Expre 














Choose your plant site 
from 2371 communities 


in 7 great industrial states 





Here, in the heart of industrial America 


you'll find abundant raw materials . . . manpower 
... markets... thousands of firms producing most 
any semi-process item you'll ever need. 

The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- 


ILLINOIS 





ie 
Yj 



















roads and more than 1000 miles of Interstate ot j 
highways provide fast, direct access to nearby e \ | ~ 
billion-dollar markets. / Se y 
...and because American Electric combines the . KENTUCKY a S SN 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most ee x { = 
advanced power technology, you are assured of : ys < 
virtually unlimited, low-cost electric power. a Lee ca = 
%, AAJ 
TENNESSEE ce V7 

Pp) 





ONE EXAMPLE: 
Central and Western Virginia... where a 
comfortable climate offers unique advantages to industry 





In central and western Virginia you'll 
find the combined location advan- 
tages of North, South and Midwest 
along with those especially character- 
istic of this section. Here, you'll find 
people translate civic pride into active 
community development programs 
for growth—programs essential to 
profitable plant location. 


You'll find helpful interest in your 
plant location and operation when 
you talk to local business men. You'll 
find this spirit among the professional 
men who serve the city councils... 
the men who serve the local Chambers 


APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY 


of Commerce. You'll find it particu- 
larly among the men who operate 
plants here, who are also enthusiastic 
boosters for the area. 

You can expect assistance in per- 
sonnel recruitment and technical edu- 
cation. Pleasant living conditions 
predominate with recreational facili- 
ties and residential neighborhoods 
available for most every preference. 

Labor in central and western Vir- 
ginia is capable and alert. Tradition- 
ally, these ‘“‘home-grown’’ people 
prefer to live and work in this area. 
Their skills and diversified experience 





INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 


AEP> 


already reflect a prosperous economy. 

Transportation is excellent. Inter- 
state and major state highways, three 
major railroads and large trucking 
depots make this an excellent receiv- 
ing and distribution hub for billion- 
dollar markets an overnight trip away. 
Five airlines serve five major airports 
here with over 100 flights daily. 

In this area, American Electric 
Power System people can help you 
choose from a large selection of indus- 
trial sites. A few buildings are avail- 
able, and construction to your speci- 
fications can be promptly negotiated. 





OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE 


KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC POWER 





SYSTEM 


(formerly American Gas and £ 


WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 


System) 


Free, up-to-the-minute plant 
location information center 
can help you find that one 


most profitable location 





At no cost and at substantial savings 
in valuable executive time .. . AEP 
area development specialists can give 
you the pertinent information you 
need tosolve your plant-location prob- 


For information on a particular state area, write to: 


Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) 
Appalachian Power Co., 


2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Robert L. Wolf, Ohio Power Co listed and receive your free copy of the brochure “Power 
301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, O. and Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory.” 
[ Rufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co 
7 15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. Name = Title 
a J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utflitles, Inc. iia ary 
422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. 
a R. R. Jewell (Whee/ing area only), Wheeling Electric Co. ; Address — 
5i Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. a 7% — eaten 


eee | 
1 — 


40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va. 


Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co 


Planning for orderly growth has helped many communities in central and western Virginia 





combine traditional pleasant living with energetic, prospering industry. 


lem. No other agency offers so thor- 
ough and intimate a knowledge of so 
large a territory. 

To keep this information complete 
and up-to-date, a large network of 
the system’s managerial personnel 
report daily on the important busi- 
ness and social changes within the 
territory. 

This means that this one source of 
plant-site information offers you more 


Lee L. Davis, Vice President 


American Electric Power Co 





2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 
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Send the coupon to Dept. E1029 at any one of the offices 
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information... more objectively com- 
piled ... than you would get by going 
directly to any one or all of the 2371 
communities served by the system. 


After you have evaluated this plant- 
site information in terms of your re- 
quirements, AEP specialists will work 
with you and local officia!s in relating 
community services and growth plans 
to your needs . . . and the needs of 
your employees and their families. 


For information on the entire system, write to: 


























What NEW in Me chaniz ation? 





MERRY-GO-ROUND FEEDS CONVEYORS — Like players ina swept off at selected points to feed belts to various process 
giant card game, belt conveyors are “dealt’’ pulpwood logs points. Jeffrey table feeders are individually engineered for 
by this Jeffrey designed rotary feeder. Dumped onto the each job, employ standard, time-proven components and are 
revolving table by a belt conveyor from the stockpile, logs are readily available. 


CHAINS FOR EVERY SERVICE —Jeffrey makes literally 
hundreds of types of chains, for different convey- 
ing, elevating, or power transmission jobs. This steel 
mill chain is specifically designed and built for 
rugged service. 


Mechanization 














EVEN CORN GETS MECHANIZED — This ") ! 1 ik 
corn auger, part of a ‘‘packaged feed mill'’, by t | 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company, uses sf \ 
Jeffrey spiral conveyors to handle corn auto YA p i \ 
matically from the time the delivery truck ar } 
rives. Spiral conveyors handle large volumes at \ I 


low horsepower ; permit variable speed control 














; : 








Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechanization. 
conveying and processing equipment, transmission and 
mining machinery. Sales-engineering service worldwide; 
standard products stocked by authorized distributors. The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 





for every basic industry OU ad 





Hawaiis Boom Keeps Climbing 


Tourist influx and industry di- 
versification keep new state’s 
gains piling up, with personal 
income rise doubling U.S. rate. 


In the year and a half since Congress 
passed the Hawaiian statehood bill, the 
face of the island state has changed 
more dramatically than at any time 
since Capt. James Cook first landed 
there in 1778. Growth, which had kept 
the island economy climbing. steadily 
since 1955, has turned into unmistak- 
able boom. 

The outward signs of the change are 
evident in the rash of construction—of 
which the 25-story Ala Moana Building 
pictured at the right is only the most 
spectacular example. Behind these visi- 
ble signs are such things as the islands’ 
big jump in personal income (chart, 
page 58). 

For several years Hawaii's personal 
income had been growing at better than 
the national rate. But in 1959 it shot 
up 11% over 1958—a rate that was 
double the national gain, and was 
matched among the other states only by 
Florida and exceeded by none. This 
year, even though the total U.S. econ- 
omy has slowed down, it looks as if 
Hawaii will register almost as great 
a jump. 
¢ Stimulants—Economists insist that 
this giddy pace cannot continue indefi- 
nitelv, recession or no recession. But 
meanwhile the forward push is coming 
from two main forces: 

e The growth of tourism, which 
as a source of private income has taken 
over second place in the island economy 
from pineapples, and is challenging 
sugar for top spot. 

¢ The development of local indus- 
tries to serve the growth of Hawaii 
itself. This is diversifying the islands’ 
economy and transforming the new 
state from its earlier dependence on 
the armed forces and on raising such 
things as sugar and pineapples for 
“export” to the mainland. 

How much statehood has been re- 
sponsible for this growth is impossible 
to say. No one knows how many tour- 
ists came because statehood drew 
Hawaii to their attention, how many 
came because jets made Hawaii easier 
to reach, or how many made trips they 
had put off from the 1958 recession. 
Nor does anvone know how many main- 
land companies opened branches in the 
islands because of statehood, and how 
many would have done so anyway be- 
cause of Hawaii's post-1955 growth. 

* Tourists, Plants, Offices—\WVhatever is 
drawing them, the tourists are flocking 
off planes and boats in record numbers. 
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TALLEST building in Hawaii—25-story Ala Moana Building with revolving restaurant on 
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top—rises in front of Waikiki and Diamond Head as symbol of state’s construction boom. 


Ihe vear 1959 brought a 42% increase, 
to a total of 243,200—more than doubl 
the 110,000 of five years ago. So fat 
this vear, tourism is up another 20% 

At the same time, the indigenous 


industrial diversification is giving the 
island economy a stronger foundation 


Take steel, for example. Last veat 
Hawaiian Western Steel built a plant to 
makes reinforcing rods; this year, an 
electric furnace in which it pours its 
own steel from local scrap. In cement, 
two competing companies—Henry J 
Kaiser’s Permanente Cement Co. and 
Hawaiian Cement Corp.—finished new 
plants this summer. 

Apparel plants have been built to 





make such items as aloha shirts for ex- 
port; furniture plants to help reduce the 
reliance on imports. And just this 
month, Standard Oil Co. of California 
brought a new refinery on stream. 

The construction boom is changing 
the skyline of Oahu, the most populated 
of Hawaii’s seven inhabited islands. The 
25-storv Ala Moana Building now going 
up is the tallest. But the First National 
Bank has begun building one of 20 
stories; and in Waikiki Beach Henry 
Kaiser, who has been one of the most 
active builders of hotels to cater to 
tourists, has started two 17-story struc- 
tures. 

Honolulu Airport is getting a new 
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“Do | keep money tied up in trucks... 
or put it to work making more money?” 


Ryder immediately pays you cash for your trucks and equipment when 
you lease—provides you with the latest Ford or other dependable trucks. 
You'll have money for inventory, expansion or reserve. Just as impor- 
tant, you free valuable executive time for planning and managing the 
business you know best: Your own! A Ryder Truck Lease offers you 


something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit’ to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. $2 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 











STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Defoliants Fertilizers Fungicides 
Grain Fumigants Herbicides 
Insecticides and Miticides 

Seed Disinfectants Soil Fumigants 
Sulfurs, Ground and Refined 





ANDERSON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Metal-Organics Metal Esters 
Research Chemicals Metal Chiorides 
Aluminum Acetylsalicylate 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
Sulfuric Acid Alums Bone Charcoal 
Bone Meal Muriatic Acid 
Hydrogen Chioride Ferric Sulfate 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Acids: Boric, Muriatic, Sulfuric and 
Tartaric Aluminum Sulfate 

Bone Charcoal Bone Meal 

Boron Oxide Carbon Disulfide 
Caustic Soda Carbon Tetra- 
chloride Chiorides of Aluminum, 
Antimony, Boron, Columbium, Silicon, 
Tantalum, Titanium and Zirconium Chlorine 
Chioroform Cream of Tartar Ferric Sulfate 
Greases Hydrogen Animal Glues 

Hydrogen Chioride Mesyl! Chloride 

Methylene Chioride Oleum Perchlorethylene 
Potassium Nitrate Rochelle Salt 

Sodium Carbonate Sodium Hydrosulfide 
Sodium Sulfate Sulfur Chlorides 

Sulfurs: Refined, Flowers, Roll, Rubbermakers 
and Insoluble Crystex’ ~ 


Stauffer 





INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Products of ali Divisions 





Stauffer 


A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Phosphoric Acid Phosphates 
Photographic Chemicals Questex® 


MOLDED PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Battery Boxes and Fittings 

Plastic Foam Plastic Pipe 

Miscellaneous Molded Rubber 
and Plastic Products 


Stauffer 


NYOTEX CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Hydrofluoric Acid, Anhydrous and Aqueous 
Aluminum Chloride Aluminum Fluoride 


STAUFFER-TEMESCAL COMPANY 


Electron Beam Furnaces 
High-purity refractory Metals and Alloys 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS DIVISION 
Phosphoric Acid Phosphates of Ammonia, 
Calcium, Iron, Potassium and Sodium 
Organophosphorus Compounds Chlorinated 
Trisodium Phosphate Phosphoric Anhydride 
Phosphorus Chlorides Phosphorus Pentasulfide 
Formic Acid and Formates Oxalic Acid and 
Oxalates Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution 
Sodium Hypophosphite Methyl! Parathion 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 


Borax Lime Products Soda Ash 
Sodium Sulfate 


coor CU — 
STAUFFER-TEMESCAL COMPANY 
Richmond, California 

| Kindly send me ] 

(] Data Sheet on Forgeable Tungsten 

C) Data Sheets on other Refractory 
Metals and Alloys 

() Information on the Stauffer-Temescal 
electron beam furnace 


Stauffer 
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(Street) 





(City) 





(Zone) (State) B 
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INDUSTRIAL 


toa 42% 


PARK at Barber’s Point, not far from Pearl Harbor, is a center for Hawaii’s 


growing diversification; California Standard refinery went on stream this month. 


prise began to expand and modernize 
facilities, from warehouses and homes 
to schools, power plants, and shopping 
centers. 

From then on, expansion has been 
steady. Since 1955: 

¢ Defense , expenditures have 
grown by $100-million to $368-mil- 
lion a year. But the rest of the econ- 
omy has grown even faster; so that the in- 
creased Defense Dept. outlays for mili- 
tary and civilian salaries last year ac- 
counted for only 22% of total income, 
against 25% in 1955. 

¢ The value of construction put 
in place has risen from $95-million to 
$216-million a year, housing starts from 
4,700 dwelling units to 8,700. 
¢ Recession-Resistant—W hat’s more, in 
these last five years, Hawaii has demon- 
strated a remarkable ability to withstand 
mainland recession. The geographical 
isolation that may have held it back in 
the past—the 2,400 miles of ocean that 
separate the islands from San Francisco 
—seems to have turned in this respect 
into an advantage. 

In the recession vear 1958, tourism 
proved the only important sector in 
Hawaii’s economy that was vulnerable to 
the business dip of the mainland. But 
even so, Hawaii had 1.7% more visitors 
that year than in 1957. With other 
parts of the economy also growing, 
island unemployment in 1958 averaged 
only 3.6%. Hawaii's personal income 
rose at a 5% rate that vear—against 3% 
for the U.S. as a whole. 

Again this year, Hawaii’s boom has 
run counter to the mainland slowdown. 
¢ Plans—About the only areas that have 
not felt the full impact of the boom 
have been the outlying—or “neighbor’— 
islands, which have been losing popula- 
tion while Oahu has gained 38% since 
1950 (partly from the other islands). 
The state aims to help these_ islands 


Next year it will consider various pro- 
posals to help build them up, such as 
release of some state land for private 
settlement, a subsidized inter-island 
ferry, and public works 

The new state is also campaigning to 
change the F «= Hawaii's 
economy held by mainland financial 
firms. Rating services such as Moody’s 
give Hawaii’s general obligation bonds 
an A rating—the same as Rhode Island’s 
and West Virginia’s. Hawaiians recog- 
nize that this rating, two steps down 
from the top-level triple-A, may once 
have been justified, but not now. 

To win over investment men, the 
state sent an elaborate financial study 
to mainland investment houses, has a 
team of officials and businessmen fol- 
lowing up with personal calls, and has 
invited a number of financial men to 
Hawaii. It’s not merely a matter of 
prestige but of dollars and cents, too— 
higher ratings would probably reduce 


impression of 


debt service on future borrowings. 
¢ Prospects—Economists such as James 
H. Shoemaker of the Bank of Hawaii 
and Thomas K. Hitch of the First Na- 
tional Bank agree that the rate of 
growth cannot long remain at twice the 
national rate. They note that tourist 
accommodations and other buildings 
now going up or planned may tempo- 
rarily fill needs 

But Hawaiians feel they have more 
greunds for optimism on the future 
than ever. In the long run they see 
growth in tourism, in manufacturing 
for the local market, in services. Even 
in defense, they are reassured for the 
time being by Hawaii’s share of the 
space age—its stations for tracking the 
military satellites that will be launched 
from Vandenberg Air Force Base in 
California, and its bases for the squad- 
rons that recover pavloads from orbit- 
ing satellites. END 
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WHO EVER HEARD OF FIRGFABLE TUNGSTEN ? 


Nobody...until Stauffer-Temescal Company made it 
in this ultra-pure form! Hardness and extreme high- 
temperature strength are typically tungsten. Impact resist- 
ance at all temperatures has been greatly increased. Yet 
because of the new ductility, forging and other fabrication 
are now successfully done on conventional steel-working 
equipment. Forgeable tungsten is a major breakthrough 
in refractory metals technology. This is an exclusive devel- 
opment of Stauffer-Temescal Company. Electron beam 
processing with critical composition control has greatly 


. — 


\\ TEARS OF SERVICE TO 


reduced grain size and created a random, highly uniform 
crystal structure. This virtually eliminates the lines of 
crystallographic weakness which induce fracture in ordi- 
nary tungsten. Forgeable tungsten and molybdenum are 
products of Stauffer research. Other exciting developments 
in electron beam processing are alloys of tungsten and 
tantalum, columbium and other refractory metals. Use the 
coupon on the opposite page for detailed information. 
FORGEABLE TUNGSTEN ANO MOLYBDENUM ARE 


PRODUCED BY STAUFFER-TEMESCAL COMPANY 


wAORICULTURE, ae Stauffer STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
‘ one a <CHEMICAL 
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In Finance 


TWA's Jet Financing Program 


Bogs Down Again in Bickering 


Negotiations over Trans World Airlines’ $318-million 
jet financing program (BW—Oct.15'60,p68) bogged down 
this week in legal bickering. There were reports—on 
which neither Howard Hughes, TWA’s controlling stock- 
holder, nor ‘TWA, nor the lenders would comment—that 
the whole deal may be scrapped, thus throwing ‘'WA 
into a serious financial bind. Delivery of 20 Convair 880 
jets from General Dynamics Corp. depends on ‘TWA 
arranging adequate financing. 

Three weeks ago TWA appeared to be back on the 
beam once again when Hughes ended one impasse in 
the financing arrangements, by agreeing to put his 5.2 
million T'WA shares (over 78% control) in a voting trust. 
The trust would be dominated by a syndicate of banks 
and insurance companies brought together to lend TWA 
$168-million for a 12-year period. 

Hughes has not changed his mind about this. The 
hitch has developed over “other technical and legal difh- 
culties,” but at midweek no one was willing to say what 
the difficulties were. There was some speculation that 
the lenders might be getting cold feet, and might now 
want to drop the whole deal. Their firm commitment 
to put up the cash expired when Hughes delayed after 
Sept. | in agreeing to the voting trust. 


Douglas Aims at Fourth-Quarter Profit 
By Lumping Jet Loss Write-Off in Third 


Adopting the current fashion in the aircraft industry 
to wipe out expected losses on commercial jet programs 
via one big write-off, Douglas Aircraft Co. last week 
announced a charge of $30.5-million against its DC-5 
program for the third quarter. Company officials hope 
that this will enable Douglas to show a profit in the 
final quarter. 

Douglas, which had been charging off DC-5 costs in 
stages, has been in the red since the first quarter of 
1959. So far, it has had to write off almost $300-million 
against its commercial jet program. 

The current charge, though, marks a departure from 
the quarterly write-off program. It not only represents 
development costs and losses on aircraft delivered in 
the third quarter but also includes anticipated develop- 
ment costs and losses on planes yet to be delivered 

Wall Street observers feel Douglas’ switch to a larger 
than expected write-off was prompted by similar actions 
taken by Lockheed and General Dynamics (BW —Oct.1 
'60,p129). 

So far, Douglas has sold 156 DC-8s, at about $5-million 
a piece. About 100 have been delivered. A company 
spokesman says many of the still to be delivered planes 
represent a profit. But Douglas officials admit DC-S 
sales are “slow” currently. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 65—Draper, Gaither & Anderson, new 
venture capital house, aims at space-age 
sciences. 





Element of Risk in Holdings 


Is Increasing, Fed Bank Says 


The increased importance of risk assets in individual 
and business holdings may make it hard to stem a reces- 
sion with traditional weapons of monetary policy and 
economic controls, the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia warns in its latest monthly review. 

The bank believes the economy is more secure against 
financial shocks than it was in the past. But it may 
be more vulnerable to losses in value of corporate stocks 
or in trade and consumer receivables because: 

* ‘These risk assets make up a relatively bigger share 
of portfolios than they have in the past. Individuals, 
according to the Philadelphia Fed, have increased cor- 
porate stocks from 28% of their holdings in 1946 to 
45% in 1959. As for businesses, trade receivables and 
consumer credit rose from 30% of total holdings in 
1946 to almost 50% last year. In both cases, the more 
liquid assets have declined in importance. 

* There are no over-all economic policies aimed at 
maintaining the value of these risk assets. And the bank 
believes their interdependence could magnify vulner- 
ability. For instance, a decline in the stock market could 
prompt consumer stockholders to cut down on spend- 
ing; this could endanger the safety of trade and consumer 
receivables and, in turn, undermine general prosperity. 


French Bankers Move Into Wall Street 


With New Investment Banking House 


Wall Street had a new investment banking house this 
week—Paribas Corp., set up by the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas, the largest non-government financial institution 
in France. Paribas is the first big foreign-owned invest- 
ment house to open operations here in recent years, and 
its entry reflects the growing international character of 
the investment community. 

The fact that the move was made by French bankers— 
long-considered “isolationist” by Continental bankers— 
accentuates the significance of the trend. 

Paribas’ initial paid-in capital of $12-million makes it 
much larger than some of Wall Street’s major houses, but 
its competitive effect may depend chiefly on its ties with 
Lehman Bros., which guided the Banque de Paris in estab- 
lishing Paribas. 

According to the bank’s announcement, Lehman and 
the Banque de Paris have entered into a working agree- 
ment “in respect to certain international business which 
will be reviewed and pursued on a joint basis.” ‘This 
could mean not only a 50-50 split on some international 
business, but also could lead to Paribas’ getting a share 
of Lehman underwritings, with Lehman in return getting 
some of the Banque’s securities business. 
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CENTURY MOTORS PULL HEAT OUT OF 42-STORY BUILDING 


Forty-two stories above Dallas, on top of the South’s 
tallest 
are driving induced draft fans to keep the Southland 


building, three Century 50 horsepower motors 
Center cool. 

Heat absorbed by air conditioning and refrigeration 
systems must be returned to the atmosphere as efficient- 
ly as possible. Increasing industrial, commercial and 
domestic water consumption makes it necessary to use 
recirculate and 


systems which conserve the cooling 


water. This cooling tower is part of such a system 
bl ide fan 


necessary to the operation of this three-cell tower. The 


Continuous driving of three huge mult 


Century motors are subject to all sorts of weather 


heat, moisture, rain, wind, corrosion. But the keep 


working—continuously. Century application engineers 


understand such requirements—call your entury 


District Office or Authorized Distributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


- 
Kit 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities (Ga 
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Blue-Ribbon Venture 


As Draper, Gaither & Anderson has operated for a 


year, it’s a serious business, stressing space-age sciences. 


In Los Angeles this week, Clauser 
Technology Corp. hung its shingle on 
a small plant in nearby Torrance in 
preparation for an assault on the com 
mercial opportunities in outer space. 

\ few weeks back, Delcon Corp., of 
Palo Alto, Calif., announced that it was 
producing an electronic scrambler to 
preserve the privacy of telephone con- 
versations (BW—Sept.24'60,p34). 

\ few months ago, Solid State Mate- 
tials Corp. of Needham Heights, Mass. 
opened up shop, devoting its attention 
to growing exotic crystals for transistors 
and other semiconductor devices. 

These relatively obscure and appar- 
ently unrelated events, together with 
half a dozen others like them in the 
past vear or so, share a bond. All of 
them were financed in some part by one 
venture capital firm—Draper, Gaither & 
Anderson of Palo Alto, Calif. 
¢ Little-Known Names—Scan the port- 
folio of this investment partnership 
and you're not likely to recognize many 
of the companies it finances. 
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GENERAL PARTNERS of Palo Alto venture capital firm are in 
front row: H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., Frederick L. Anderson, Laur- 
ence G, Duerig, William H. Draper, Jr. They are backed up by 


Among these companies are A i 
d Techdata, Inc., Palo Alto; Perma 
nent Filter Corp., Astro-Science Corp., 
Arnoux Corp., and Royal Industries, 


+ 
as 


Inc., all of Los Angeles; National Semi- 
conductor Corp., Danbury, Conn 


If Draper, Gaither & Anderson’s judg- 
ment is sound, however, you'll be hear- 
ing a lot about these compani n the 
next two or three vears. 


¢ Providing Venture Capital—-DG&A 
typical of a venture pital 
house, one which operates in the twi- 
light zone between investment bank- 


ing and commercial banking. It is 
mainly interested in companies that 
ire budding in technological fields 
companies that are short of capital, 


unable 


resources 


sell stock to the public, and 
to float a bank loan. 

DG&A, only one year old, represents 
a new type of venture financing. It is 
in the sense that it pre 
fers projects that have been running 
long enough to prove 


conservative, 


themselves 
That’s in contrast to the free-wheeling 












Capital 


ipproach of some venture capital house 
right after the war, when so man 
“smart money” investors were burned 
At the same time, DG&A has a scien 
tific focus that may become a mark of 
venture capital firms. ‘There have been 
and still are, venture capital houses that 
specialize in electronics or chemical 
plant instruments. But DG&A is in the 
Van of a new movement of money and 
ideas to space-age hardware and tech 
niques. 

This doesn’t mean that Draper 
Gaither & Anderson will ignore profit 
possibilities in other fields But the 
partners are acutely aware of the scien 
tific needs of the country, more so, in- 
deed, than the postwar crop of venture 
capital houses which simply 
growth—whether it was in orange juice 
or prefab houses. 

As such, DG&A, like other syndicates 
that are cropping up, can be expected to 
direct more funds toward scientifically 
minded management or toward explor 
ing previously uncharted areas. 
¢ Blue-Ribbon List—This is clear from 
the talents of the men who run it and 
the caliber of names associated with it 
The four general partners are Wil- 


sought 


five young associates: Donald L. Lucas, 30; Thomas A. Carey, 34; 
A. Crawford Cooley, 34; William H. Draper III, 32; William G. 
Symons, 38. 


I'he associates screen investment applications. 
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it’s good business 





to stay ahead in 


QUALI TY 


The pattern of pioneering in metalwork- 
ing is universal: it thinks ahead, it plans 
ahead...and it expects its pioneering 
resources to extend their own abilities to 
produce components of increased quality 
successfully and immediately. 


TMI small diameter tubing is proof- 
positive of this ability to stay ahead in 


quality and to match the pioneering goals | 


of its customers. By keeping its quality 
and delivery promises, it has been the 
busy servant of nucleonics, astronautics, 
aviation, instrumentation! From every 
part of the United States and Canada, 
the “quality call” for small diameter stain- 
less steel, exotic and alloy tubing con- 
centrates on the TMI mark of quality and 
its ability to cold draw to 

specifications which demand our 

kind of men, methods and 

machines! Technical conferences 

are always welcome. 


When your product needs stainless steel 

or alloy tubing (.050” to 1.250” 0.0.) with 
YY atomic quality inside and outside fin- 
ishes and straightness ...and with walls 
drawn as close as .0005” (when such 
perfection is required) you need the TMI 
mark of quality. Write, wire or phone 
—Norristown, BRoadway 9-7700 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


Bridgeport (Montgomery County), Pennsylvania 
Distributors in principal cities throughout the U.S.A. 
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liam H. Draper, Jr., H. Rowan Gaither, 
Jr., Frederick L. Anderson, and Lau- 
rence G. Duerig. 

Their limited partners are a_blue- 
ribbon list, including three of the 
Rockefeller brothers—David, Laurance, 
and John D., II[l—and their sister, Abby 
Mauze; Lazard Freres & Co., four mem- 
bers of the affluent Heller family in 
San Francisco, and a private corporation 
created by Graham Mattison of Dom- 
inick & Dominick, a New York invest- 
ment house. 
¢ Top Men—Draper is a former Dillon, 
Read & Co. vice-president who carved 
out distinguished careers for himself in 
the military, governmental, and diplo- 
matic services during and after World 
War II. On return to civilian life, he 
became chairman of Mexican Light & 
Power Co., then the largest private 
enterprise in Mexico. 

Rowan Gaither is a San Francisco 
attorney whose name graced the hush- 
hush Gaither report of 1957, a Presiden- 
tial committee’s assessment of national 
defense. Gaither was one of the found- 
ers and later chairman of Rand Corp., 
the high-flying research outfit backed 
by the Air Force (BW—Nov.29’58,p73). 
He also was chairman of the Ford 
Foundation when it made its first pub- 
lic sale of Ford Motor Co. stock. 

Anderson in 1943 was the youngest 
major general in the Air Force; he 
headed the Eighth Bomber Command 
in Europe during the war. Following 
his retirement, he became Draper’s 
deputy as special representative in Eu- 
rope for the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration with rank of ambassador. 

Laurence Duerig is recognized in the 
San Francisco investment community 
as an outstanding security analyst and 
investment counselor. He, Anderson, 
and others were associated in private 
investment activities for five years be- 
fore the present partnership was formed 
in August, 1959. Some of their com- 
mitments are still in DG&A’s portfolio. 
e Investment Record—The firm is cap- 
italized at $6-million. The bulk of that 
sum has been committed in venture 
investment, with the rest in short-term 
Treasury obligations. But there’s more 
flexibility in the DG&A finances than 
that $6-million would indicate. For 
one thing, if an attractive investment 
opportunity occurs that is beyond the 
firm’s capacity, it may find one or more 
of its well-heeled limited partners eager 
to participate on a private basis. 

So far, in its vear of operation, 
DG&A’s individual investments have 
ranged between $17,500 and $500,000 
in the forms of common stock, conver- 
tible preferred stock, direct loans, and 
guarantee of bank loans. (Its minimum 
investment is $15,000—which is much 
smaller than most venture capital houses 
will make.) 


None has actually caused DG&A to 








A professional 
salesman 





in a 13 Ib. 
package... 


New DuKane “Flip-Top” 
projector makes every neophyte 
salesman a pro... Doubles 
effectiveness of experienced 
sales staff. Delivers the 
message the way you want it, 
complete with sight and sound. 
Just open the lid, plug in, 
insert record—the “Flip-Top” 
starts selling instantly. 

See a free demonstration at 
your desk. Write: 


DwKawnwe CORPORATION, 
DEPT. BW100 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 





VITAL TO 
OPERATING 
ECONOMIES! 


In one place, at one time, for one 
purpose the POWER SHOW is spe- 
cifically designed to demonstrate 
Wii ¢-] Magli ¢nlelel-me) mes iadis!-ah 2010] ame) e\-16-) & 
ing costs. More than 200 leading 
power equipment manufacturers offer 
your key engineers thei valuable op- 
rekoladeialis am comm) ¢-leslli(-mmmoelealey-]e-Me-lale| 
discuss equipment which will contrib- 
ute substantially to profits through 
economy in your company’s opera- 
tions. 

There is no other manner in which 
all the latest developments can be 
reviewed with. so short an invest- 
ment of time. 

Be sure to send YOUR key engineers 

. it will pay future dividends! 





NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
th OF POWER & MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


AUSPICES ASME 


NEW YORK COLISEUM 
NOV. 28-DEC. 2, 1960 


Management: International Exposition Company 
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American 4-door Super Sedan—For 1961 the Rambler American is more compact outside, 
yet has room for six average adults inside. A Rambler American Custom swept to first 
place over all other compacts in the 1960 Mobilgas Economy Run! Also available in 2-door 
sedan, 2-door business coupe, 2- and 4-door station wagons. 


A FULL LINE OF FLEET PROVED 


COMPACT CARS FROM 


RAMBLER 


ETO a 
cease ae 


——« wy 


Rambler for 1961 offers three series of compact fleet cars 
—the world’s widest choice of models—with a host of 
new man-saving, money-saving features including .. . 


e New die-cast aluminum engine proved in two million 
rugged test miles for durability, performance and 
economy. ..stanaard on Classic Custom . . . optional 
extra on other Classic models. 


e New Ceramic-Armored muffler and tail-pipe guar- 
anteed against defect as long as they’re in the service 
of the original fleet owner. 


e New molded fiber-glass ceiling that cuts road noise 
30% .. . increases headroom . . . featured on all 
Classic and Ambassador models. 





Rambler Classic 4-door Super Station Wagon—Here’s 


Recent fleet surveys prove Rambler maintenance costs 80 cubic feet of cargo room for tools, samples, display 
are lowest of all cars, Rambler resale value is tops. See material, light machinery. Choose from two 6's or 
how much more money you save with Rambler— high-performing V-8. Initial price may be actually 
America’s Economy King! less than competitive sedans you are now using. Choice 


of heavy duty equipment. 





American Motors Fleet Department will coordin- 
ate purchases for fleet users throughout the coun- a 
try—with or without trade. — a 








No obligation! Demonstrators available 
for ‘‘on-the-job’’ test! 


SEE YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 


or write or wire Rambler Classic Super 4-door Sedan—Fast becoming 

FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. C-1029 America’s most popular fleet sedan. If your company 
leases fleet units, ask your leasing company for low 

AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan companies with whom we have working arrangements. 


“In my time buying machine 


tools put a heavy drain 


on cash reserves.” 


eae Woks E-an Ore 06 Who bet: bole) bots 
conserves a company’s 
cash...spreads payments 
Cod amect-Kebebbel-maele)! 


purchases over 10 years.” 





® Modern C.I.T. Corporation financing programs enable you 
to buy any new machine tool—and pay for it over a 10 year period. 
C.1.T. finance plans keep your initial investment low 
—put new profit-making machinery to work immediately. 


© If you sell machine tools, C.I.T. finance plans 
can help your sales program. 


@ Whether you make, sell or plan to buy machine tools or any 
productive machinery, write any address on the opposite page for 
more information on C.I.T. machine tool financing. 








Home Office—650 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


» Financing for American Business 
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C.1.T. CORPORATION 
DIVISION OFFICES 


Atlanta 3, Georgia, 55 Marietta St., N. W. 
Edward H. Mayer 

Boston 16, Massachusetts, 250 Stuart St. 
Donald E. Kidd 

Chicago 1, IMlinois, 221 N. LaSalle St. 
George A. Lear 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, Leader Building 

Walter J. Rekstis 

Dallas 1, Texas, 408 N. St. Paul St. 

James A. Turriff 

Denver 3, Colorado, 655 Broadway 

Paul F. Franklin 

Detroit 26, Michigan, 1625 Cadillac Tower 
Wallace B. MacGregor 

Houston 25, Texas, 1900 Prudential Bldg. 
Eduard Umbricht 

Jacksonville 7, Florida, 1710 Prudential Bldg. 
John J. Heater 

Kansas City 5, Missouri, 427 West 12th St. 
Thomas L. Geiss 

Los Angeles 17, California, 615 So. Flower St. 
Leo G. McGraw 

Memphis 3, Tennessee, 2600 Sterick Bldg. 
Charles F. Hodgins 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, 208 Wisconsin Ave. 
L. J. La Motte 

Mi polis 2, Mi t 
Harvey L. Kyle 

New York 16, New York, One Park Avenue 
Eugene T. Neville 

Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma, 203 Park Ave. 
Earl E. Garrett 

Philadelphia 2, Penna., 2 Penn Ctr. Plaza 
Daniel V. McCarthy 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, Porter Building 
John R. Luce 

Portland 4, Oregon, Equitable Building 
Randolph J. McMaster 

Richmond 19, Virginia, 18 North Fifth St. 
Eugene W. Ford 

San Francisco 4, Calif., 120 Montgomery St. 
Robert Y. Mann 

Seattle 1, Washington, Northern Life Tower 
F. Leslie Conrad 


Rand Tower 





In Canada: Canadian Acceptance 
Corporation Limited 
C.1.T. Corporation is a subsidiary 
of C.L.T, Financial Corporation: 
capital and surplus over $300 million. 


CORPORATION 
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although the firm has 
pulled out of two companies that didn’t 
measure up to early promise. In the 
first instance, the partnership sold out 
to management at a $2,000 profit; in 
the second, it broke even. On the other 
hand, according to Draper and Duerig, 
the firm made one investment just 
seven months ago that it wouldn’t sell 
now at five times the original price 

¢ How It Works—Broadly speaking, 
DG&A’s basic plan is to provide the 
help that will enable a capital-hun- 
gry company to_ establish _ itself 
firmly enough for a public issue of 
stock, at which time the risk-taker can 
cash in all or part of his chips and free 
his capital for reinvestment. The idea 
is not to keep investment funds tied up 
too long but to roll them over. 

In return for the risks it must take, 
a venture house like DG&A looks for 
capital appreciation at a pace well be- 
vond the average business growth rate. 
Venture capital houses shoot for an 
average 20% to 25% gain over a vear, 
which means looking for a growth po- 
tential of close to 50% on each specific 
project to cover the inevitable shortfalls. 
¢ Screening Team—Finding companies 
that meet such specifications is a job 
in itself. Once it’s known that a firm 
has capital to invest, the jungle tele- 
graph brings applications flooding in; 
the prestige of the partners in a house 
like DG&A also acts like a magnet. The 
hard work is selecting the good ones. 

DG&A’s four general partners have 
surrounded themselves with a team of 
five young men to handle both the pre- 
liminary screening and detailed inves- 
tigations of investment opportunities 
and to help keep an eye on investments 
after they've been made. 

The five, classed as associates, are 
Thomas A. Carey, a security analyst 
who had been associated with Duerig 
and Anderson; A. Crawford Coolev, an 
economist with experience in elec- 
tronics development and manufactur- 
ing; William H. Draper III, son of the 
general partner, and a Harvard B-School 
man with experience in steel sales; 
Donald L. Lucas, a specialist in finance 
from the Stanford Business School with 
Wall Street experiences in corporate 
underwriting, and William G. Symons, 
in accountant who had also been as- 


~~ 
GOlldl 


lose a 


sociated with the Duerig-Anderson 
team 

Circumstances vary, but DG&A 
follows six guideposts in approving its 


investments: 
¢ The company must have an un- 
usual product line or service 
¢ The product or service must have 
substantially developed, and the 
time and cost of bringing it to market 
should be predictable. 
e A ready market for the product 
or service must be visible. 
¢The company must 


been 


have quali- 


fied management either on the pay- 
roll now or readily available. 

e There must be prospects for sub- 
stantial growth in sales and earnings 
in the foreseeable future. 

¢ Ownership of the 
must be limited and_ its 
privately held. 

An investment prospect that has 
cleared these hurdles still has to fit to 
the firm’s portfolio. Will it, for example, 
upset the industry balance in the port 


company 
securities 


folio? Is the company’s stock likely 
to become marketable within threc 
years? 

¢ Choice List—The investments that 


have passed the test reflect DG&A’s 
pioneering bent. 

National Semiconductor Corp. manu- 
factures silicon transistors for use in 
such end products as missiles. ‘The 
company is only one year old. 

Solid State Materials has a_ total 
of only three employees, including 
Pres. Joseph F. Wenckus, who until 
last August was experimenting alon 
in his leisure time. The company is 
concerned with growing crvstals fo 
transistors and other semiconductoi 
devices, but is devoting its attention 
to the intermetallic compounds, such 
as gallium arsenite, and to paramagnetic 
materials, rather than to simple crvstals, 
such as silicon and germanium. DG&A 
heard about Wenckus through a Boston 
bank, and helped set him up in busi- 
ness. 

Clauser Technology is just gettin 
started. Top man is Dr. Milton U 
Clauser, former vice-president of the 
physical research laboratory at Spacc 
Technology Laboratories, who is cred- 
ited with a major assist in solving the 
re-entry program for missiles. 
¢ Management Interest—-DG&A also 
looks for the entrepreneurial glow in 
these managements. It frowns on 
management that doesn’t insist on 
retaining a substantial equity position 
in its company. In one or two exciting 
prospects, the partners have even helped 
the owners to finance their own invest- 
ments as a stimulus to entrepreneurial 
interest. 

In its investments, the firm has fol- 
lowed no set pattern in the nature or 
size of its interests. It looks on its first 
vear as a trial-and-error period; now, it 
can weed out those companies that 
don’t fit its program. 
¢ A Pressing Need—It’s an oversimpli- 
fication to say that firms like Draper, 
Gaither & Anderson, as well as wealthy 
investors who form the backbone of the 
venture capital business, fill a void by 
supplying risk capital. Demand far 
outruns supply in this nebulous area 
of finance. But the need for risk capital 
in this scientific age—and a philosophy 
of how to spend it—is very pressing, 
and DG&A is among the first to recog- 
nize this. END 
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Industry Mental Clinic Stirs Fight 


@ Plan of Pres. Zimmerman of Connecticut Mutual 


Life for industry-sponsored psychiatric clinic for Hartford gets 


backing from all but local psychiatrists. 


@ Arguments of outside company psychiatrists on 


benefits to companies in detection and treatment of employee 


mental ills fail to win over local doctors. 


@ Plan will get tryout, but because of doctors’ stand 


it will only be a limited pilot program. 


For about a vear, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.’s Pres. Charles 
J. Zimmerman has been pushing for an 
industry-sponsored psychiatric clinic in 
Hartford, Conn., where his company 
has its head offices. Much to his sur- 
his crusade for mental health has 
stirred up something of a controversy. 

For mixed with the pats on the back 
from many local companies are quite 
few smacks in the face from local psy- 
chiatrists who pick flaws in the idea. 
Zimmerman’s experience seems to indi- 
cate that while nobody is against men- 
tal health, companies may run into ar- 
guments if they try to do anything 
really concrete about it. 

The surprise in Zimmerman’s case 
is greater because of the marked success 
of his last experiment in the field—a se- 
ries of cartoon-type booklets his com 
pany issued that showed the importance 
for industry of dealing with mental 
health problems (BW —Feb.18’56,p56). 
¢ Proper Role—Industry’s interest in 
the idea that psychiatry has a role in 
business was apparent last week in Hart 
ford at Connecticut Mutual’s second 
innual forum on mental health in in- 
lustry Z.immerman’s 
program for promoting mental health. 

\ crowd of about 2( 
ind company doctors and nurses turned 
up enthusiastically for beef lunch 
ndustrial psychi 


prise, 


inother move 
)0 local executives 


l roast 


ind talks bv thre 


itrists—Dr. Gerald Gordon of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Dr. Alan M 

Lean of International Business Ma 
chines, and Dr. John Maclver of U.S 
Steel 


vchiatrists, whil 
1 profe ssional calm and 


Ihe industrial p 
maintaining 
warning that psychiatric results should 
not be argued that they had 
1 proper role in industry, ind outlined 
the areas where they were most likely; 
to be of help. They argued that “men- 
tally restored”’ patients who have com- 
pleted treatment should get a chance 
for jobs, and that psychiatrists 


oversold, 


wer'e 
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with his plans, and still hopes the 


needed to evaluate them. ‘They insisted 
that almost any company could benefit 
from early detection of employee men 
tal and emotional problems. And they 
argued that the research that psvchi- 
atrists could do would help employers 
understand their emplovees and there- 
fore get a better job from them. 
¢ Objectors—One of the purposes of 
Connecticut Mutual’s forum was’ to 
have industrial psychiatry specialists 
allay the fears of local doctors about an 
industry program. But several Hartford 
psychiatrists are still prepared to fight 
the whole idea. Their major objections, 
already made known at several informal 
negotiating sessions held by Zimmer- 
man during the vear, are these 

¢ Employees’ resistance to having 
companies know about their emotional 
difficulties will prevent effective treat- 
ment. 

e Available facilities in the 
ford area are already bettc1 
cities, and thev can 


Hart 
than in most 


provide any cart 
needed. 

e An industrial program would 
hold out false promises as to what psv- 
chiatry can do, and these false hopes 
could have a bad effect on patients 

Besides these specific objections, 
some Hartford psychiatrists have what 
in psvchiatric terms might be called 
“floating anxieties” about the idea of 
mixing mental treatment and business 
Thev are warv of industrv’s becoming 
involved in psvchiatrv, also resent hints 


that the psvchiatrists 
are just trving to protect their financial 


from businessmen 


interests 
¢ Planned Setup—Despite the local ob- 
jections, Zimmerman is moving ahead 


doubt- 
into the fold. 
He has been forced to temper his own 
enthusiasm and_ slow 


ing doctors can be brought 


down his 


pro- 
gram, however 
Originally, he had hoped to get a 


group of companies to chip in to hire 
1 full-time industrial psychiatrist and 


set him uP in a clinic in town away 
from the offices of any of the sponsors 
This kind of organization has been op 


erating well in New York and several 
other cities 


In this setup, the psychiatrist would 


serve mainly as a diagnostician of em 
ployee difficulties. Those needing treat 
ments lasting more than two or three 
visits would be referred to local men 


on a private basis. In addition, the in- 
dustry psychiatrist would serve as a con- 
sultant to the companies’ employment 
ofices and the management in general. 
e Zimmerman’s Views—Zimmerman is 
frank in saying he cannot understand 
why anyone would have objections to 
this arrangement. He points out that 
the clinic would be from the 
company building to cut down embar- 
rassment to patients, and savs the 
chiatrist would probably give manage- 
ment a more enlightened viewpoint in 
hiring former mental patients and re- 
taining employees with problems. Peo- 
ple who need help would .be more 
likely to get it early enough to do the 
most good. Besides, 
shows that 


removed 


DSV- 
PSV 


he savs, experience 
irrangements of this kind 
usually mean more patients for local 
psychiatrists, not fewer 
The industrial psy 
week’s forum agreed with all these 
views. They added that even though a 
company may send a paycheck to a doe- 


chiatrists at last 


tor, his primary responsibility must 
ind will remain the health of the pa- 
tient 

¢ Pilot Clinic—But, in spite of the en- 


couragement from 
specialists, 
has forced 


plans for the moment 


industrial psychiatry 
the hometown controversy 
Zimmerman to change his 
Although 10 


companies have expressed a definite in- 


terest in joining the clinic, most of 
them want the local doctor nvinced 
first, if that lone 

So, next month, Connecticut Mu- 
tual and its first real nvert, Stanley 
Works of New Britain, Conn, will 
tart a pilot program. Their emplovees, 
ibout 1,000 and 8.500 respectively, will 
et the servic f an industrial phy- 
chiatrist f 1 half day each week at 
each office 

[he man in the potential hotseat is 
Dr. Robert Turfboer, a young Dutch 
psvchiatrist who is currently doing re- 
search in industrial psychiatry at the 
Yale University Medical School. Zim- 
merman hopes that Turfboer will be 
ible to convince some of his doubting 
colleagues in Hartford that industrial 


psvchiatry, like industrial medicine in 
general, is a proper sibility of 
management. END 
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Before you buy the new Royal Electric Typewriter, please do yourself, 
your secretary, and your company this service: try all the makes of electric 
typewriters. Try them for touch, for printwork, for any feature you wish. 
Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 
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Tracer chemistry 
tracks down secrets 
of papermaking 


It’s dark inside the thick steel walls of a 
huge continuous pulp-digesting vessel. 
That’s where raw wood chips are con- 
verted into pulp by a chemical “‘pressure 
cooking” process, basic to the science of 
papermaking. But even pulp and paper 
experts can’t tell exactly what goes on 
there. Now many of the secrets may 
soon be known because of an unusual St. 
Regis" research project. 

Working under St. Regis’ direction, 
nuclear scientists from the Commercial 
Products Division of Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Ltd., conducted studies of the 
complex pulp-cooking process at the 
Hinton, Alberta, pulp mill. 

To the wood chips from which pulp is 
made were added plastic capsules, look- 
ing like poker chips. Actually, they con- 
tained a radioactive oxide whose radio- 
activity penetrated the digester walls, 
sending “signals” to nearly 100 Geiger 
counters outside. In addition to tracking 
the path of these hot “‘chips,’’ thermo- 
couples were employed to develop tem- 
pernture data, and electronic systems 
then recorded the results. 

Through this imaginative use of tracer 
chemistry, St. Regis expects to control 
the manufacture of kraft pulp more 
closely than ever before possible, and 
further improve Alberta Hi-Brite", n 
considered by many to be the world’s 
finest pulp. 


Wy 
Ow 


St. Regis research projects are contin- 
ually under way at other plant locations 
exploring new materials, new develop- 


; 


ments, new techniques—not only in pulp 
and paper, but in the related fields of 
plastics and packaging. 


eee... 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 























stainless steel 


No other metal has the strength, beauty and 
versatile qualities that serve you so well today 
and promise so much for tomorrow. 


There is nothing 
like stainless steel 
for AUTOMOBILES 














McLouth Steel Corporation, + 


Detroit 17, Michigan Staaless + 
i} ‘turers 

anu fac turers of high qualit) ee. Sm 
Stainless crd Carbon Steels on the products you buy 


VICLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 





In Management 


Pole Says That Handling Personnel 


Is a Problem for Socialists, Too 


Personnel management and labor relations are “very 
important” problems for the managers of socialist enter- 
prises, Dr. Jozef Gajda, associate professor at the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Economics & Organizations in Krakow, 
Poland, told the Institute of Management Sciences’ 
annual international meeting in New York last week. 

They may even be relatively bigger problems for so- 
cialist than for capitalist managers, he suggested. For 
one thing, in solving problems like investment, the 
manager of the Polish enterprise receives “more assist- 
ance” from “higher industrial authorities” than the capi- 
talist manager. For another thing, personnel relations 
in Poland require special treatment “because of the 
specific socialist production relations and multiple man- 
agement (for example, workers’ councils).” 

For this reason, Dr. Gajda reported, the Poles are now 
pushing research into the principles of management, de- 
cision-making, and human relations. 


Progress of Office Automation Shows 
Surprising Speed in Albany Survey 


Electronic equipment may be moving into the office 
faster than skeptics suspect. In the Albany (N. Y.) area, 
at least, office automation is further along than the local 
chapter of the National Office Management Assn. 
expected. 

The group surveyed a varied group of 43 companies, 
most of them with fewer than 100 employees, and found 
that 10 are now using electronic data processing equip- 
ment in their offices and 14 others expect to do so within 
three years. Most surprising to the NOMA chapter: 
10 companies have plans for using magnetic ink charac- 
ter recognition or optical character reading. 

The Albany survey is reported in the first issue of 
the NOMA technical quarterlies. The organization is 
launching three series of technical magazines in the per- 
sonnel, office services, and systems and procedures fields. 


Companies Pool Data on How Many People 
It Takes Them to Get a Given Job Done 


How many people are really necessary to do a given 
job? On the production line, with work measurement and 
other industrial engineering techniques, it’s not too hard 
to tell. But rating the fast-growing white-collar group 
is much harder so plenty of companies would like to 
know how many people others use on such tasks as pur- 
chasing, recruiting, and payroll accounting. 

In a novel cooperative project organized by the Amer- 
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ican Management Assn., 88 large companies have been 
swapping such data for the last year and a half. AMA 
thinks this is the most comprehensive analysis of man- 
power utilization ever attempted. The participants, which 
include American Cyanamid, RCA, IBM, Merck, Good- 
rich, and Boeing, have a total of more than 1-million 
employees. As a result of what they have learned, some 
of them think they will be able to make economies rang- 
ing up to $]-million a year. 

The number of people used on a given job varies 
widely from company to company and industry to indus- 
try, AMA reported this week. For example, the 88 com- 
panies have, on the average, 1.22% of their total work 
forces doing personnel work. But averages for industry 
groups range from 1.9% to .7%, and one company found 
its ratio of personnel employees was seven times a com- 
petitor’s. 

Figures like these, AMA emphasizes, don’t show who 
is right. But they do give each company some yardsticks 
for judging its own performance. 

The 88 companies have been comparing notes on the 
whys of their staffing, breaking some 50 original job cate- 
gories into more refined classifications, and running thou- 
sands of correlations with company size, assets, degree of 
centralization, and the like. With this information, 
they have been evaluating their use of manpower. 

The research, which will go on for several more 
years, so far has produced averages that offer only very 
rough “standards.” And the 88 companies will share 
their figures only with companies that will go to the 
work of collecting comparable data on their own staffs. 

Such companies are welcome to join the project. The 
more of them, the better the samples, AMA figures. 
About 50 companies will be offered the chance to get 
into the act at a meeting next month. Several trade as- 
sociations have also expressed interest. 


Survey Shows Employers Happy 
With Job Evaluation Programs 


Job evaluation plans, unscientific though they are, 
have come a long way toward winning management favor 
as a way of deciding on wage relationships in the plant. 
That is the conclusion reached by the management con- 
sulting firm of George Fry & Associates after surveying 
more than 500 companies that have such plans, covering 
65% of their hourly workers. 

A similar but smaller survey made by Princeton 
University in 1947 found that job evaluation plans had 
not worked out well in 20% to 30% of the companies 
questioned. In contrast, 97% of the companies surveyed 
by Fry would install a job evaluation program if they 
had to do it again; all the companies with 5,000 or 
more employees would. More than 90% of the com- 
panies considered their present plans at least “rather 
successful.” 

The job evaluation idea also has some union fans, the 
survey shows. Eleven percent of the plans covered in 
the survey were set up at union request, anW in 34% 
of the companies the union helped pick the plan to 
be used. The programs were more often “highly suc- 
cessful” when the unions had representatives on the job 
evaluation committees. 
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this headline, she can get the facts on 
any one of 750,000 customers...with 
Mosler’s new Selectronic Record File 


is Se. 8 | 








HIS new MOSLER SELECTRONIC 

RECORD FILE gives you the most 
efficient mass record-handling sys- 
tem you can install! 


One operator at the Selectronic 
keyboard automatically saves 
hours of duplicated effort and 
miles of going to files. The Selec- 
tronic centers up to 750,000 cards 
(your present cards) in one, com- 
pact, instantly accessible source, 
saving floor space as well as effort. 
The addition of optional telephone 
equipment makes the Selectronic 
File a true “intelligence center” 
for many businesses and govern- 
ment operations. 


The Selectronic File will accom- 
modate a complete range of card 
sizes. Its unique decor will enhance 
the appearance of any office. Here 
are a few of many special and ex- 
clusive features: 





e slope-away front for full knee room 

¢ feather-touch telescoping cover 

e alternately concave and flat selector 
keys for instant recognition 

¢ 36” width moves through standard 
doorways 

eno rewiring after installation 

¢ plug-in components make 
installation faster, economical, and 
cut down-time for servicing 

e pans tilted for easier access and 
removal 


*maximum safety features 
¢ follower blocks keep cards compact 
and allow visual ““V” 


These are only the highlights. A 
special brochure details all fea- 
tures... write for one today! 


A ROTARY FILING SYSTEM FOR ANY SIZE OPERATION 


REVO-FILE DOUBLE-DRUM REVO-FILE 


Mosler Systems Division 


The Mosler 
Safe Company 


820 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 
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In New Products 


Bulova’s New Watch Doesn’t Tick; 
It's Powered by Mercury Battery 


Starting mid-November, jewelry stores in 32 cities will be 
selling an entirely new kind of watch, the Accutron, developed by 
Bulova Watch Co. The watch contains none of the usual compo- 
nents—an electromagnetic tuning fork run by a tiny transistor 
circuit replaces the conventional balance wheel and hairspring. 

There’s no ticking. Instead, the tuning fork, vibrating at 360 
cycles per second, gives off a slight hum. The watch is powered by 
a miniature 1.3-volt mercury battery, which the company says 
will run it for at least a year. Bulova claims the Accutron is about 
10 times more accurate than quality standard watches. Prices will 
range from $175 to $2,500. 


Cushman Motors Expands Line 


To Create New Uses for Small Trucks 


Cushman Motor Works, Inc., a subsidiary of Outboard Marine 
Corp., has three new products aimed at increasing the industrial 
applications of its motorscooter-like vehicle, the Cushman 780 
Truckster: 

A new model of the Truckster is equipped with a small dump 
hopper, so that it can be used for light hauling. The 11-cu. ft. 
hoppper can carry an 800-Ib. payload. You simply release a latch up 
front, and the weight of the load tilts the hopper for dumping. 
The hopper attachment can be bought separately ($195) and 
hooked up to standard Trucksters. 

A specially rigged Truckster can transport a welder and his 
equipment around the plant. A 2-in. iron frame raises the Truck- 
ster’s flatbed for more wheel clearance; and racks are added for 
mounting electric and acetylene welding equipment. Cushman 
dealers will do conversion job for about $40. 

A new auxiliary transmission increases the Truckster’s lugging 
power and its ability to operate at very low speeds. The new unit 
adds three more forward speeds to the Truckster’s three standard 
ones—a low speed of 3 mph. to 6 mph.; a second speed of 5 mph. 
to 10 mph.; and a high speed of 7 mph. to 14 mph. (the standard 
speeds go up to 35 mph.). It will sell for about $60. 


New Office Dictation Machines 


International Business Machines Corp. is entering the office 
dictation machine field with three fully transistorized models—a 
dictating unit (which sells for $395); a transcriber ($370); and a 
combination unit ($450). Recording is done on a magnetic belt 
that holds 14 min. of dictation. The new line will be sold under 
the trade name Executary. 

American Geloso Electronics, Inc., has a machine that permits 
you to dictate to a recording unit that’s located up to a half-mile 
away. A pocket-sized transmitter sends the message on citizens’ 
band frequencies to a receiving unit hooked up to the recorder. 
The receiver also controls a switching mechanism, so that the 
recorder runs only while message is being sent. Price: $995. 
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Key at top of upper O-ing die prevents plate 
from spiraling as die halves join .. . 





. Pipe lengths (far right, in background), 
are moved by conveyors, rolled into .. . 





. . . ends of inside seam welders. Each 


length is welded inside and out. 


New Mill Triples Gas Pipe Output 


A new mill at Steelton, Pa., is tripling 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s output of heavy 
duty gas transmission pipeline. Bethle- 
hem claims it can now produce about 
three miles of pipe a day in the widest 
range of diameters in the industry. 

The heart of this new mill operation 
is a pair of giant hydraulic presses, de- 
signed and built to Bethlehem’s 
requirements by Verson Allsteel Press 
Co. of Chicago. Verson says the presses 
are probably the biggest of their kind 
in the world. In about two minutes, 
they can form a piece of pipe from a flat 
rectangle of steel plate that’s 40-ft. 
long and up to j-in. thick. These 
presses, coupled to highly automated 
planing tools and welding machines in 
a 1,000-ft. long production line, are the 
key to Bethlehem’s new high rate of 
output. 
¢ New Process—Before the new mill 
went to work early this fall, Bethlehem 
rolled steel plate into pipe instead of 
punching it. The plate was fed sideways 
into a device something like a clothes 
wringer that bent and rolled it into a 
cylinder. For most diameters, pipe 
could be made this way only in 20-ft. 
lengths at a time. So two of these had 
to be butt-welded together to make up 
the standard 40-ft. lengths that the gas 
transmission companies use to string 
pipelines across the country. Naturally, 
this was a much slower, less efficient 
process. 

Operations at Steelton break down 


FINISHED pipe lengths are placed in pre- 
pared pipe storage by cross chains. 
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into four main stages—planing, forming, 
welding, and inspection. 

Steel plate arrives via rail car from 
Bethlehem’s plate mills at Sparrows 
Point, Md., and Johnstown, Pa. Magnet 
and vacuum-lift cranes start it on its 
way down the 1,000-ft. long line. 

¢ Assembly Line Journey—Once a stack 
is underway, the first step is to make 
sure the individual plates are precise rec- 
tangles of just the right size. So the 
stack is carried one plate at a time on 
rollers to a side planer, and a dozen 
cutting tools quickly shave up to 4-in. 
off each side. Then each plate moves 
onto an end planing machine, where 
phot pg cells position it and hy- 
draulically controlled cutters trim it to 
size 

Now the plate is ready for the giant 
presses. The first of these, a 25,000-ton 
capacity monster, spends about a min- 
ute pummeling the plate’s solar plexus, 
until it curls up into a U-shape. Then 
an 18,000 ton press grabs it and sits on 
it for another minute to finish the job 
and form the final cylinder. Only one 
man is needed to run both presses. 

[he cylinders emerge from the 
presses with an open seam running 
their full length. At this point, they 


are put through a two-step welding 
operation. First they enter huge elec- 


tric arc units that weld the seam shut 
on the inside, and then they pass onto 
other units that do the same job on 
the outside. 

¢ Final Inspection—Finally, the pipe 
section is thoroughly inspected for 
flaws both by eve and fluoroscope at a 
number of testing stations. Small de- 


fects on the surface or in the seam 
weld are repaired on the spot. 

While the pipe is being inspected, 
it receives two finishing touches: At one 
point, it is locked in die clamps and 
its ends temporarily sealed. Then water 
is pumped in at high pressure. This 
both tests the pipe for strength and 
leakage, and causes it to expand 
slightly, but evenly, assuring uniform 
diameter throughout. A short time 
later, a cutting head bevels the ends of 
the pipe to’ ready it for section-to-sec- 
tion welding in the field. 
¢ Expanding Market—Why did Bethle- 
hem decide to boost its pipeline pro- 
duction 300% by this year? Based on 
predictions from within the gas and 
petroleum industry, the company ex- 
pects to see the gas transmission com- 
panies sink more dollars into laying 
pipeline in the early 60s than ever be- 
fore. The American Gas Assn. has pre- 
dicted that expenditures for new con- 
struction of transmission facilities in 
the period from 1960 through 1963 
will be close to a record $34-billion 
One company that has bought som 
pipe from Bethlehem in the past—Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp.—plans_ to 
spend about $125-million for expansion 
projects, some of which are under way 
others still in consideration. ‘T'ranscon 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., which 
savs that Bethlehem is one of its major 
pipe suppliers, has scheduled about 
$94-million worth of construction with 
in the next year. Bethlehem felt that 
the new mill facilities were necessary 
to make the company a real force in 
this huge, growing market. END 
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Western Pacific Insurance Co., § 


Wash., serves an ever-growil 


policyholders with modern home and industrial “‘packaged”’ plans, 


insurance. The company serves its covered employees with modern 





New York Life, which includes coverages for retirement and major 
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New York Life Group Insurance 
a sound business investment! 


Like Western Pacific Insurance Company, more and 
more companies are learning the value of Group Insur- 
ance custom-planned by New York Life. Briefly, here's 
why: 

Group Insurance helps you hold key personnel. It gives 
employees and their dependents greater financial security. 
It helps you attract high-grade employees. Because of its 
definite value as a morale builder, a Group Plan helps you 
stimulate creativity, increase production, and further your 
company’s reputation as “‘a good place to work.” 

A successful Group Insurance Program fits the coverage 
to the company, assuring that the Plan will fulfill its ob- 
jectives, and be flexible, economical, easy to administer. 


Your company can draw upon New York Life’s broad 
experience in custom-planning Group Insurance Pro- 
grams. Simply call your agent or broker. Or write: New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE vylic 


Life Insurance « Group Insuran 


Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Per n Plans 
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In Labor 


‘Runaway’ Plant Returns to New York 


As Union Wins Fight Against Removal 


A “runaway” clothing manufacturer came home to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America last week. 
Jack Meilman, owner of Hickory Clothes, Inc., an- 
nounced the closing of his Coffeeville (Miss.) plant and 
the resumption of unionized production in New York 
City. 

Meilman quietly shut down his New York operations 
and moved to Mississippi last May after 25 years of 
contractual relations with ACWA. The case went to 
arbitration under a contract clause that bars such moves. 
The arbitrator's award—upheld by the New York State 
Supreme Court—directed Meilman to confine his opera- 
tions to New York and to pay the union $204,861 in 
damages for the wages lost by its members. 

ACWA said it would waive payment of the damages 
and require Meilman to pay only $35,000 to $40,000 in 
vacation benefits if he would resume production in 
New York and do all his work under contract with the 
Amalgamated’s New York Joint Board for six years. 

Meilman’s decision not to fight the case further was 
hailed by ACWA spokesmen as “strengthening the 
employment standards of unionized clothing workers in 
New York and all other parts of the country.” It might 
cause other employers to think twice before abandoning 
their organized plants to shop for lower labor costs down 
South, they said. 


USW‘s $2 Charge for Passes to Cross 
Picket Line Upheld by NLRB Examiner 


A union may charge $2 a day for the right to cross 
its picket lines under the Taft-Hartley Act, a National 
Labor Relations Board trial examiner ruled last week. 
The case involved 130 East Chicago bricklayers who 
claimed they lost $100,000 in wages because they were 
barred from jobs because they refused to contribute to 
the United Steelworkers’ strike fund during last year’s 
national steel strike. 

Laid off by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. when 
steelworkers struck in July, the bricklayers were called 
back in September to repair and rebuild equipment. 
USW Local 1011 demanded $2 daily contributions as 
a condition for issuing work passes. ‘The bricklayers 
refused to pay the fee. As a matter of principle, they 
did not attempt to cross picket lines without the passes. 

The work was finally done by supervisory personnel. 

In dismissing the unfair labor practice charge against 
the local and the company, the examiner ruled that the 
USW was within its rights in attempting to operate an 
effective picket line and the employer was within his 
rights in assigning supervisors to jobs workers would 
not cross a picket line to do. 

An appeal is expected. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 
@ P. 82—IUE loses its bargaining battle. 


e P. es automation savings is labor- 
management goal in new pact; union agrees to 
end work rules and restrictions. 


@ P. 88—Broad severance pay plan covers gar- 
ment workers nationally. 








Textile Union Upheld In Forbidding 
Local to Finance Segregated School 


The ‘Textile Workers Union of America has been 
upheld in its right to forbid one of its locals to spend 
dues money on a segregated school. 

TWUA placed its Front Royal (Va.) Local 371 under 
an administratorship last May to prevent it from invest- 
ing $8,000 in debenture bonds issued by a segregated 
high school. Challenged on the ground that it violated 
local autonomy, the move was backed by the union’s 
convention, which also offered to submit the case to 
arbitration. 

Last week an arbitration board held that 1'WUA was 
right in preventing the proposed investment as an illegal 
use: of union funds contrary to the union’s objectives. 
Local 37] agreed to accept the decision, opening the way 
for the removal of the administrator. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce Bids Employers 
Extend Health Coverage to Retired Ranks 


Employers should make group health insurance cov- 
erage available to all employees during their retirement 
years, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
said in a newsletter to members. 

“The economic well-being of your retired worker 
should be of concern to you. And, as you know, nothing 
can destroy the morale of a retired person living on a 
fixed pension quicker than a serious illness that wipes 
out his savings and leaves him disgruntled and bitter,” 
the Chamber said. 

Many insurance plans cut off coverage of those who 
retire. These are being revised steadily to permit con- 
tinued participation in the insurance programs. Accord- 
ing to the Chamber, the progress in this direction should 
be stepped up. 

This is in line with the Chamber’s position against 
“harmful . . . federal socialized medicine” and for ex- 
panded private, voluntary plans. 


ACWA Reelects Jacob Potofsky 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has 
reelected Jacob S. Potofsky as general president, an office 
he first assumed on the death of Sidney Hillman in 1946. 
Potofsky was unopposed in the referendum in which 
141,294 of ACWA’s 385,000 members voted. Frank 


Rosenblum was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
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IUE Loses Its Bargaining Battle 


@ Weakened by defection of its Schenectady local, 
the union signed with GE and Westinghouse Electric. 


@ Terms of the new three-year contracts were close 


to the companies’ initial prestrike offers. 


@ Now IUE faces the hard task of rebuilding strength 


and prestige—and dealing with its recalcitrant locals. 


The International Union of Electrical 
Workers has lost its 1960 collective bar- 


gaining battle with major electrical 
manufacturers: General Electric and 


Westinghouse 

IUE now must try to make the best 
of its defeat and rebuild its weakened 
position in the industry. It faces a long 
and difficult struggle against odds to do 
that 

In a gamble to demonstrate its power, 
IUE. bared its internal weakness and 
disunity. Its national officers headed by 
James B. Carey failed to command the 
purposeful loyalty of strategically-placed 
secondary levels of leadership—and of 
thousands of rank-and-file unionists 


I'he IUE lacked the power for a 
strong bargaining offensive And it 
found, too late, that its defensive po- 
sition was vulnerable As its strike 


moved into a third week of deadlock, 
ilmost two-fifths of all workers under 
IUE contracts were back on the job 
The union recognized—privately—that 
defeat was inevitable. It tried to salvage 
something for its ill-fated militancy, in 
i Stall for time (BW—Oct.22’60,p36). It 
salvaged almost nothing 

¢ GE’s Terms—Divided internally by 
dissatisfaction over a strike that was 
losing ground, not gaining it, IUF 
ended its walkout in GE plants on the 
company’s prestrike terms 
throughout bargaining as 
unacceptable.” 

(he union surrendered on a “must” 
demand that GE continue to link wages 
and prices through a cost-of-living con- 
tract clause. The company had escala- 
tion in a five-year contract that expired 
Oct. 1; it dropped it as inflationary in 
the 1960  bargaining—a ilmost 
certain to be reflected in bargaining in 
other industries that have strong reserva 
tions against “es¢ 

IUE gave in, too, on demands for a 
supplementary unemployment benefits 
plan and for a hefty list of “fringe” 
’ 


denounced 
“completely 


move 


lator” clauses 


gains 
The new contract runs for three vears 
ind provides for an immediate 3% pay 
ind additional economic gains 

one of thre ptions) in 18 
months 


IUT 
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! nave in 


IncTCASE 
under 
may ¢ t, within 30 


April, 1962, o1 f 


82. Lah 


a 
increase; (2) a 
holiday 
year and a fourth week of vaca- 
f pe by 

tion after 25 years, or (3) a 

opening 


Initially, GFE 


these: (1) a 4° 
3% raise plus an eighth paid 
ever\ 


wage 


wage Ic 


offered the union the 
3% raise this year and 4 more il 
April, 1962. It added the alternatives 
shortly after the union rejected the pro- 
posal as “inadequate” and continued to 
press demands for 34% raises each year 
of a two-year contract and for vacation, 
holiday, and other “fringe” gains 

Otherwise, the settlement terms are 
almost identical with GE’s first offer 
except for one point: GE dropped a 
proposed retraining program from its 
national job security plan. Most unions 
had opposed it because, as they inter- 
preted its mechanics, GF could bypass 
seniority in retraining workers 

Other parts of the job security plan 
are the same. GE will provide layoff 
or termination payments—one week for 
each vear of service—for those employed 
three vears or more. The termination 
benefits may be taken, at the employee's 
option, in lump sum to finance a hunt 
for work elsewhere; all or a part for out- 
side schooling in a new skill, or as a 
supplement to state jobless pay 
¢ Westinghouse Pact—Two davs before 
the GE strike settlement, TUF and 
Westinghouse ended weeks of negotia- 
tions with a similar three-vear contract 
The differed 


on some company’s 


Westinghouse agreement 


points from the 


initial offer to [UE—one the union de 
scribed at the time as a “bad carbon 
copy” of the GE offer made a short 
time before. 

Westinghouse revised its offer—with 
out adding to the total cost—by taking 
way a little from one place (from 


offered wages, for example) and adding 


1 little in another, so that IUF. was abl 
to claim “negotiated” gains of an eighth 
paid holiday, a fourth week of vacation 
ifter 20 vears, and so forth 

To get these things, IUE agreed to 
1 whittling down of Westinghouse’s 
pay offer, originally 4¢ to I1¢ 


this vear and 5¢ to 14¢ in April, 1962, 
but now reduced to 4¢ to 10¢ hikes 
both now and in 18 months. The com 
anv used the amount saved n t 


mated : 
for the added holiday and vacation tim 
given [UI] 

In effect, Westinghouse did wh 


IUE negotiators had been trying to get 
GE. negotiators to do to avoid th 
strike—and later to end it once the 
strike in the company’s plants began 
That is, the union got W tinghous¢ 
to settle for what at least had th 


appearance of little mor ymethin 
extra, not in its first offer 
e GE Stood Pat—GE stuck to its orig 


nal offer Its b bargaining p 

is against any changes in proposal 
for ‘“‘face-saving”’ mpromises—unl 
union negotiator n show conclusivel 
that the chang re in the best int 
ests of i}] 

The company beli¢ that its con 
tract opens up enlarged employment 
opportunities for employees and bett 
income security in lavoffs. And, accord- 
ing to Philip D. Moore, GE’s manag 
of employee relations, it p les “ 
gains for evervone within the limit 


tions of 
sures.” 
IUE concedes that its eptance of 
the GE. terms must be interpret 
1 defeat. It could have had everythi1 
in its labor agreement without the ha 
ships of the tri , Carey sal 
bitterly last Saturd night, “Neither 
GE. nor any corporate management can 
gain solace GE’s ‘Boul 
failed either t paralvze the union 
to hypnotize th 
1utomatic acceptal f management’s 
inadequate proposals.” 
By “‘Boulwarism,”’ Car 
hard-bargaining policy first 
ried out by Li 
vice-president Its foundation is a 
“fair” offer that takes in the interest 
of all concerned wit] irgaining—and 
1 refusal to go bevond that offer unk 
new economic fact re developed to 
demonstrate that chang ren 
¢ Finger of Blame—Carey blamed | 
Jandreau, busin rent of tl ) 
member Schenectad Mm. 2 IU] 
local, for undermining tl 
gaining position and forcing th tt] 
ment on GE term The Schenect 
local returned to work veek bef 
the contract agrcement, on tt 
Carey denounced J 
the return Int 
“Leadi 
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power,” Carey It took 
last yossibil f 


based on a tight stril 
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Olin Aluminum works wonders with windows...how about your product 


Ten years ago, only one window in 20 was made of aluminum. Today, it's almost one out 
of every two for this glistening material that doesn't rust, rot or swell. If you've ever tried to 
paint or restore a window...you'll know why. Esthetically, too—-trim, strong extrusions of 
aluminum enhance any design. More and more aluminum is going into homes—into windows, 
awnings and canopies, siding, gutters, railings and roofs. More and more Olin Aluminum extrusions 


and sheet are going to fabricators of aluminum building products who conscientiously consider 


their source of supply. Write for Olin Aluminum's free booklet, “Aluminum for Architecture.” 
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the settlement. After the Schenectady 
breakaway, a number of locals urged 
the international to give in—and blame 
Jandreau. Carey prevailed on them to 
hold out a little longer, not for Jan- 
dreau’s sake but for a last bid for a 
“sweetened” contract. 

The Westinghouse settlement later 
in the week made further continuance 
of the GE walkout almost impossible. 
To many GE locals, GE’s offer seemed 
a better one in many respects than that 
accepted by the Westinghouse division 
of the union. So a quick agreement 
with GE became inevitable. 

Two days of negotiations guided by 
federal mediators preceded it. This was 
less over contract terms than over pro- 
visions for the return to work. The 
company agreed to arbitrate 11 dis- 
missals for strike violence and to handle 
64 other disciplinary cases through con- 
tract grievance procedures. It refused 
to guarantee that all workers would find 
jobs waiting at their return—some revi- 
sions in work programs were made in 
the interests of efficiency during the 
walkout. GE made clear that it in- 
tended to have them remain in effect. 
e IUE’s Dilemma—With the GF strike 
over, IUE’s top leaders now face the 
very tough problem of building up the 
union’s strength and prestige. 

The union moved first to smooth 
ruffled relations with the company. It 
said that it “sincerely hopes this settle- 
ment may help bring about a new era 
of mutual respect and harmony in labor- - 
management relations” between GE narrow 2is/e 
and the union. Company representa- 
tives shook hands with union counter- 


parts on that. Ale 2 
IUE’s more difficult problems are pro. CM « 


the internal ones. Particularly, they in- 


volve the course to be taken against ® 
Jandreau, accused of “deserting the AUTOMATIC 
ranks of militant trade unionism” and 

at one time of collaborating with GE o 

Jandreau and John Shambo, president “ th ht f k 

of the Schenectady local, il made 7s e rig ruc eee 
clear that the break with IUF’s strike 
policy does not mean that the local 





. to help you squeeze aisles narrower and gain storage capacity 
without building a single square foot of extra warehouse space. 


wants to quit the international. “We Modern equipment like AUTOMATIC Model ESRT truck shown 
hope we’ll be going down the same road above can increase your storage space by as much as 40%! 

again together,” Shambo assured Notice how the mast of the Model ESRT reaches forward to place 
ye. C8 Coecace Bed 10 don the load in the rack. The heavy base straddle arms, which give the 
ago. truck extra stability for high stacking, never enter the pallet or rack. 


This permits the ESRT truck to be used with any kind of pallet or 
rack installation. There’s no need to change your warehousing meth- 
ods or equipment to get the benefit of new, space-saving AUTO- 


But the denunciations of Jandreau 
and by inference of Shambo—have been 





so strong and bitter that TUF’s top MATIC trucks. 

leadership now has this problem: It The Model ESRT is just one of the 25 narrow aisle models which 
almost necessarily must act against the AUTOMATIC makes. See the complete line in the AUTOMATIC 
leaders of the Schenectadv defection or Industrial Truck Selector Guide plus narrow aisle applications illus- 
risk a developing factionalism—a grow- trated in the “Narrow Aisles versus Wide Aisles” bro- 

ing willingness to challenge Carev and chure. Write for your copy today or call your 


nearby AUTOMATIC dealer. He’s listed in your 


his administration openly. But, be- 7 
phone directory. 


cause of Jandreau’s strength in Schenec- 
tady, action against him would _ risk 


| losing IUE’s biggest GE. local. Ee ee 
Ws « hand decision Ne aatiee hon 93 W.87th St., Dept. TO, Chicago 20, Ill. 
i it works out, it’s unlikely to mean a Division of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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Employers on the West Coast docks 
moved a long step toward peaceful auto- 
mation last week through an agreement 
to contribute $5-million a year from 
savings to offset “hardships” to long- 
shoremen that might result from more 
extensive use of labor-saving devices. 

Ihe contributions are expected to 
reach $29-million by June 30, 1966, in- 
cluding $1.5-million paid ander a previ- 
ous plan. The money will go into 
a union-administered vested fund for 
regularly employed longshoremen. 

Mechanization already has gained 
ground on some docks. A year ago, the 
employers’ Pacific Maritime Assn. and 
the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union agreed “in 
principle” that labor-saving equipment 
should not be barred. The employers 
established a $1.5-million automation 
fund at the time in return for ILWU’s 
pledge not to stand in the way of 
mechanization. 

The new agreement goes far beyond 
that. In it, ILWU drops “feather- 
bedding” work rules; pledges full accept- 
ance of new labor-saving devices, and 
gives employers almost complete control 


CONTAINERS that fit into compartments 
speed cargo handling on Matson ship. 
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in deciding what methods and how 
many men will be used to handle cargo 
¢ Opposition?—Harry Bridges, presi 
dent of the ILWU, said that locals 
won't be asked to ratify the automation 
igreement until January. He expects no 
major opposition. However, others in 
the union are less optimistic about the 
ease of selling the contract in a few of 
ILWU’s fractious locals. 

Bridges, who led the union negotia- 
tors, says the agreement just reached 
is “the only contract of kind nego- 
tiated by a major industry in the United 
States or anywhere in the world. It 
recognizes that a worker has a personal 
stake in the savings—not the profits but 
the savings—brought about by new 
devices developed through capital in- 
vestment. 
¢ Basic Purposes—Three years of in- 
formal talks led to the agreement 

Employers represented by the PMA 
bargained to cut costs and cargo-han- 
dling time in order to attract more 
cargo to West Coast ports. Since the 
war, tonnage has not increased in pro- 
portion to the general growth of the 
area because of rail and truck compe- 
tition and the loss of China trade. 

ILWU was. willing to concede the 
need for mechanization, but it sought 
guarantees to preserve the present regis 
tered work force and to assure dock 
hands a share in the savings of auto- 
mation. It demanded, in effect, that 
employers recognize—tangibly—that ca- 
reer dockworkers have a personal stake 
in the industry 
e The Benefits—Here’s how the new 
contract covering some 130 West Coast 
shipowners and firms will 
benefit employers: 

The employers no longer will 
have to contend with make-work rules. 
For instance, in the past, eight men had 
to be assigned to each hatch—four of 
them to work while four rested. Under 
the new agreement, the minimum per 
hatch four men, with the employer 
assigning more at his discretion accord- 
ing to the type of cargo. 

Also, cargo brought to dockside by 
truck had to be handled by longshore 
gangs—which meant an unnecessary un 
loading and reloading of “palletized” 
cargo. Now, preloaded pattets can be 
moved directly from truck to ship hold. 

e Employers are now free to de 
velop and use new cargo-handling meth 
ods and machines. The Matson Nav 
igation Co.'s container-ship Hawaiian 


stevedore 


g 
Citizen is one example. 
Encinal ‘Terminals in Alameda also has 
developed “unitization,” combining new 
adhesives and throw-away pallets. Case 
goods can be stacked on the pallet and 
glued together at the point of origin 


The company’s 
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Sharing Automation all 


No strapping is necessary. The pallct- 
load remains a s lid unit (w - no later ral 
shifting) until it reaches its destination 

Emplovers al free to make in- 
creased use of huge cranes to handle 
cargo containers and better container 
carrier equipment. J. Paul St. Sure, 
president of PMA, says the new contract 


“provides the potential to be able to 
make changes. How far the changes 
will go are now pretty much up to the 
employers.” 
For the ILWU, the contract means: 

e There will be no lavoffs of 
ular” registered longshoremen 

e Some 15,000 registered long- 
shoremen in California, Washington 
and Oregon will be guaranteed a mini- 
mum wage based on a 35-hour work 
week if the work force is cut as a result 
of new methods—not if there is unem- 
ployment caused by economic decline. 
I'he average work week is now 42 hours 
-12 at overtime rates. About 10 of 
all work now is by isuals”’ not in the 
registered work force. So the minimum 
wage guarantee will have no immediate 
impact and might never be invoked 
widely 

e Longshoremen will h idded 
incentives to retire early as automation 
reduces the number of available jobs 
rhe present retirement age, 65 after 25 
vears of service, is expected to drop 


gradually to 62 and 25 years’ service. 
Those who elect to retire at 62 can get 
$220 a month from their 
of the new automation fund until their 
65th birthday. Then they can decide 
how they want the remainder of their 
share in the fund to be paid to them 
and go on normal retirement under the 
separate PMA-ILWU pension _ plan 
Dock worker will have l ested share 
in the automation fund after 15 ve 
service 

e The w 
death and disability benefit 
up medical care for life is provided f 
the roe who retires and for his wife 
and children under 18 
« PMA’s Viewpoint PMA’s St. §S 
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This new GATX tank car answers the question of 
how to ship “problem” liquids in the big, new 20,000- 
gallon capacity cars. General American developed 
such a car made of aluminum to carry products 
that would be contaminated by or corrode steel. 

This was a difficult car to make. Ordinary weld- 
ing methods couldn’t produce seams strong 
enough. Special welding techniques solved the 
problem ... led to an aluminum car with twice 
the capacity of cars previously in use. Today, 
fifty of these big cars are in service for the 


Newest car on the rails combines “‘big car’ 
performance with an all-aluminum tank 



























Celanese Chemical Company. 

You may never need a 20,000 gallon aluminum 
tank car, but you can use the creative engi- 
neering that produced it. Whether your problems 
relate to transportation or storage... to mixing, 
drying or conveying ... to nickel coating, plastics 
molding or fastening, General American’s broad 
experience and directed imagination can help you 
solve them. Whatever you manufacture or mine, 
process or ship, let us show you why é pays to 
plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 





















0 top business executives 


bring you... 


the best of today’s 
management thinking 


JUST PUBLISHED 








and experience in... 


TOP 


MANAGEMENT 





Ss of today’s most distinguished 
executives express in this monu- 
mental book their personal approach 
to the daily practice of top-level man- 
agement. As prime movers of modern 
business they provide a rare insight 
into the thinking and practices used 
by higher-echelon executives to suc- 
cessfully guide their organizations. 


HANDBOOK 


In direct and lucid fashion these man- 
agers deal with the key functions of 
management not only at the top level, 
but also from the standpoint of the 
heads of marketing, production, 
finance, and other vital areas. How 
the top executive can best serve his 
company and society at large is 
demonstrated by the rich management 
experience reflected in this handbook. 





Seven major sections 
cover every aspect 
of high-level 
management 


1, The Managing 
Function 





2. Management by 


H. B. MAYNARD, 


President, Maynard Research Council, Inc 
and Chairman of the Board, H. B. Maynard & Co., In 


Prepared by 60 top executives 
1248 pages, 6 x 9, 146 illustrations, $17.50 


Editor-in-Chief 








Objectives 
3. Managing People In this broad, 


4. Measurement and 
Control 


experience-based reterence, today Ss ranking 
executives in both large and small companies present a prac 
tical “shirt-sleeves” 
what they do and how they think to successfully direct their 


approach to how they manage—reveal 


5. Managing the organizations. They discuss how they motivate employees and 
Foture . fellow executives——-develop an effective management team 

gather and synthesize information—communicate--make deci 

6. Activity Area sions—and fulfill other major responsibilities of management. 

Management Manufacturing, processing, retailing, and other industries are 

" hs represented in this handbook. Each contributor conveys a 

é. Other Aspe ts of personal message, a valuable lesson on successful managing 
lop Management derived from years of leadership in the business community 

eee ee 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-10-29, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. | 
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For price and terms outside U.S. write MeGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y. BW -10-29 | 
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Broad Severance 


Women’s garment trade 
to set up fund protecting 
workers of closed companies. 
The deal is industrywide. 


Severan ming a major 
aim of unions concerned about w 
left jobless when an emplo hut 
down a plant, and is being di 
a major demand for 19 Phus, it’s na 
| 


tural that a lot of attention is being 


paid—in softgoods particu to an in 
dustrywide plan just set up in the w 
men’s apparel industr 

Under an avreement between thc 
International Lad Garment Work 
ers’ Union and its emplovers nationally, 
the employer will pay one-half of 1 
of payrolls or $5-million a year into a 
jointly administered fund to provide 
severance pay for workers whose com- 
panies go out of busine Payments 
will range from $12.50 to $25 for up to 
48 weeks, plus lump sums of $12.50 
to $400 

I'he pioneering venture is a natural 
for the 


garment industry (whose 17 

imnual business mortality rate is one 
of the highest) and for the ILGWU 

¢ Broad Scope—Actually, the newness 
of the plan lies in its being industry- 
wide. The ILGWU already had plans 
IT! effect COVCTING + )UUU ot the 450.- 
000 members it hopes to have covered 


by February, 1961: 110,000 were pr 
vided severance pav similar in coverage 
bv a dress industry fund established in 
1958 ifter a nine-stat trike 290, 
000 were brought under milar funds 
by agreements negotiated since then 
Thanks th funds, the in t 
wide plan starts life with a nest egg of 
$3-million. The first benefits—to 2,001 
emplovees of 30 defunct 
panies will be paid shorth 
Under the plan, a worker wh 
pany close I] t | lump m imm 
diately and weekly pavments thereafte1 
lhe lump sum amounts to a t 
the total he will ntually collect if | 
remains unemploved for th 
time. It’s h 1 if t 
e Weekly Sums—The we 
is roughly irt f | 
weckly wag vith a floor P Si2.5 
ind a ceiling of $25. How | 
continue depen n h 
vears of ser > m three weel t 
months-to-tw 1 t i 
weeks f eae If th \ 
another job, the week! i 
If the job end enefit 
ll payments must be mad 
A worker in the highest pa\ t 
with maximum eligibility, wh ns 
unemploved for the full 48 w vill 
ollect a total of $1, END 
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How Owens-lllinois corrugated box plants 


MR. STRONGBOX 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Aurora, Ind. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Bristol, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif.* 
Madison, Il. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mercedes, Texas 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Oakland, Calif.* 


are located to serve you 


Why not get in touch with the Owens-Illinois plant nearest you? 
Whether you have a single or multi-plant operation, we are located 
to serve you. It takes only a telephone call to place our services at your 
disposal whether you need a specific corrugated box design or general 
packaging counsel. 
You see, Owens-Illinois means localized service...on a national 
scale. At every plant you'll find highly skilled design engineers, special 








Salisbury, N. C. 
*These plants operated by National 
Container Corporation of California, 
ubsidiary of Owens-Illinois 





ists in the field of corrugated packaging. And if they can’t package your 


product in corrugated, nobody can! 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





























GOVERNMENT 





he Economic 


Nixon and Kennedy have many points in common, 


but the Vice-President is clearly the more conservative, the 


more eager to curb the role of government. 


What are the economic issues in this 
campaign? And _ what stands have 
the two candidates taken on those is- 
sues? 

Those are not easy questions to 
answer, once you set aside the emo- 
tional vote-catching slogans on both 
sides and search the record to find out 
exactly what each candidate is for or 
igainst. The hurly-burly of an election 
campaign is scarcely conducive to the 
development of a deep and coherent 
set of economic policies by either can- 
didate 

Nevertheless, a careful reading of the 
entire record of this campaign goes far 
to clarify the issues between Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and Sen. John F. 
Kennedy. It also reveals some hidden 


90 Government 


issues—on which the candidates have 
vet fully to develop their positions. 


|. The Issues 


This campaign has made clear that 
the next President of the U.S. is going 
to face a series of interrelated economic 
problems of tremendous importance 
and bewildering complexity. ‘They re- 
sult from four coincident revolutions 
of our time 

e The scientific and technological 
revolution, which is radically changing 
the structure of industry, creating new 
opportunities but many 
dislocations. 

¢ The “competitive” revolution, 
pitting the industrial nations against 


stresses and 


Issues Emerge 


each other for shares of the world mat 
ket. This revolution—the 
of the long period of postwar recon 
struction 
vanced countries—now shows up in 
an acutely strained U.S. balance-of 
payments position. This new situation 
and the threats it raises of weakness in 
the dollar and financial instability int 

nationally are the great hidden issuc 

the campaign. Th 
in London (page 23 
closer to the 


conseque¢ nce 


ind expansion in all the ad 
] 


gold rush last we 

brought this issu 
campaign, although onl 
one candidate—Nixon 
address himself to it 


e The revolution of “rising expe: 
tations” in the underdeveloped un 
tries. If the U.S. can’t provide th 
capital—or the markets—for those coun 
tries, they will turn to the Commun 

e Finally, there’s the Communist 
revolution itself, which makes for 
able military, economic, and _ politica 
demands on the U.S. and its alli 
¢ Sharp Division—Both Kennedy and 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 





SPEED CLIP’ replaces three parts on table-slide 
...rate of assembly increased by 50%! 


New all-steel nonbinding 
slides made by Watertown 
Table-Slide Company are 
now assembled faster, better! 
One Tinnerman SPEED CLIP 
replaces three separate parts 
used in earlier designs and 
produces double-header sav- 
ings for Watertown. 





This special spring steel 
Sprep Curr holds the slides together firmly, yet lets 
them slide easily without binding. One quick stroke 
with an ordinary mallet seats and locks the SPEED 
Cup in place. Long service life without loosening 
or sagging is assured. 


Savings and assembly advantages like these 
are possible on your product too. Call in your 
Tinnerman representative and let him show you 
how. He can acquaint you with the 10,000 varia- 


tions of Speep Nut Brand Fasteners bringing 
similar benefits to manufacturers everywhere. He 
can also arrange for a FASTENING ANALYSIS of your 
product. This no-charge service has saved industry 
millions of dollars. Why not see what it can do for 
you? Tell us when you would like to have him call. 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 » P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 





FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A. 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY Mecano Bundy Gmbi. Heidelberg. 
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“Mr. Kennedy’s fiscal proposals are 
ill-considered Spending pro- 
posals of such vast scope have been 
made as to force huge, new, infla- 
tion-breeding deficit financing in 
peacetime, or such tax increases 
that the economy would stagnate 
. . + This program of flagrant fiscal 
and monetary irresponsibility is giv- 
ing cause for grave concern 

about the future of the dollar.” 


Nixon know that the next President 
will have to face up to the challenges 
and tensions created by all four of 
these revolutions. Both recognize that 
the U.S. can do the job only if it 
achieves a vigorous and stable rate of 
economic growth. 

The overriding issue in this campaign 
is how to accelerate growth; and it’s an 
issue on which there is a definite divi 
sion between the two candidates, both 
on over-all philosophy and strategy and 
on the specifics of dealing with the 
many problems into which the huge 
growth issues break down: government 
spending, taxes, monetarv policy, de- 
pressed areas, unemployment compen- 
sation, education, research, resource de- 
velopment, housing, agriculture, Social 
Security and medical care, and others. 


Il. Economic Philosophy 


It is impossible to talk about either 
man as though he were conceiving his 
program ‘“‘personally.” Both Kennedy 
and Nixon are men of their respective 
parties—with all the complexity that im- 
plies. Kennedy has made his pitch ex- 
actly on that basis: that he’s a Demo- 
crat and a vote for him is a vote for his 
party and the kind of programs as- 
sociated with Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman 

Nixon, facing the necessity of attract- 
ing more independents and Democrats 
to his banner—since every political ex 
pert agrees that the Republicans are a 
minority party in the U.S.—has laid 
less stress upon his party label, but has 
nevertheless consistenth 


92 (rovernment 


idopted more 





conservative positions than Kennedy 
and is clearly a “good Republican,” ac- 
ceptable to both the leftwing and right- 
wing of his party 
e Differences—The diffcrenc¢ 
the economic philosophies of Kenned\ 
and Nixon, then, turns 
the differences between the tv 
What are those differences? 
Admittedly, both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties are catch-all parties, 


between 


nportantly on 


O parties. 


including conservative and liberal ele- 
ments. But the Middle West is the con- 
servative heartland of the Republic 
and the big industrial cities of the 
North are the Democrats’ liberal heart 
land. The Republicans and Richard 
Nixon reflect this right-of-center bal- 
ince; the Democrats and Kennedy re- 
flect their party’s left-of-center balance 
¢ Changing Times—History is altering 
the positions of the parties in many 
important respects. 

The two major parties have indeed 
come somewhat closer together over the 
vears. The political success of the New 
Deal helped pull'the Republican Party 
from its deeper conservatism to a will- 
ingness to accept a far greater role for 
government. But this coming together 
has not reached an identitv bv am 
means 

The two Presidential candidates in 
many wavs embody the complex mix 
ture of elements in each party. Until 
the present campaign, Kennedy was re- 
garded as a_ middle-of-the-roader on 
most economic issues: he was far from 
being the favorite of the liberals of the 
left. During the campaign, however, h« 
has perceptibly shifted toward the left: 
his New Frontier has come more to 
resemble the New Deal—although there 
is evidence that Kennedy still remains 
slightly to the right of his own partv’s 
platform. ‘ 

Nixon, before the campaign, was 
alreadv more conservative than Ken- 
nedy. His concordat with Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York over th 
party platform moved him to the left 
but during the campaign, his position 
has emerged as clearly more conserva- 
tive than Kennedv’s (or Rockefeller’s) 
But Nixon is no “19th Century liberal”; 
he would accept a larger rol for govern- 
ment than Fisenhower did. Nor—as his 
opponents tried to claim after his 
“srowthmanship” speech—is Nixon in- 
different to the growth problem. 


lll. Where Roads Divide 


The big differences between the two 
men are over means—as Nixon tried to 
sav in the first debate, until it became 
clear that he was only creating a “me- 
too” impression. Nixon would rel 
more on the private economy and the 
working of a free market to meet 
goals; Kennedy would rel 
more on the federal government t 


ns, 


national 


» get 





“The Republicans are 
growth. We have lagged behind 


against 


nearly every other industrial coun- 
and still the 
Vice-President makes sport of the 


trv in the world 


whole thing. He calls it ‘growth 


manship.” Republicans have always 
been against growth. There was 
stand pat with McKinley. There 
was had enough with Dewev. Re 
publicans are still looking backward.”’ 


what he regards as th ssent 
done (hese are differences in deg 
ind should not be exaggerated int 
diametrical opposit 
e Budget Policies—Nixon favors the 
balanced budget as th guidepost 
to policy, but recognizes that there ma\ 
be vears in which national emergen 
or rece ficits. He 
OPppos a ft meeting nat ] i] nec ds hi 
deficit financing “which fuels inflation 
ind will ultimatel bri g vankrupt 

Kenned | f rs th ilanced 
budget h 0] 
periods of nat g 
sion. He hopes that deficits 
woided if prompt act taken to 
halt defi tin l He be- 
lies th t nal debt shoul 
reduced only in periods of higl 
perity 

Thus, their stands are similar—with 
Nixon shading more n the sid I 
sound doll Kenned hading 
m the side of full emplovment 
¢ Public vs. Private Spending—Ken- 
nedy’s posit n this is unclear 
Sometimes he talks lik tl eli 
in Harvard's Prof hn K. Galbr 
that the big needs ar n the g m 
ment sector, and that expanding p t 
consumption t lol t S 
times he insists that “government t 
only do those things which t 
terpris¢ innot d 3ut Kenned 
cle irl expects FOVeCTHN nt spendin t 
rise 

So does Nixon. But h vould Keep 
the rises down to the minimum ne¢ 
sary level I reject the idea that gov- 
ernment spending should be increased 
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RENT-a-CAR 





For “‘minute-saver service”’ just pick up your ota _ Call 





Avis or your travel agent at your destination your car is ready and waiting 





you're off in minutes in a new Ford or other une car most credit cards honored 
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How McGraw-Hill Circulation 
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1. 


Why does McGraw-Hill believe so strongly 
in paid circulation? 


Fundamentally, because payment for a product repre- 
sents the normal and natural way of doing business. 
Advertisers sell their product. Agencies sell their services. 
Daily newspapers and general magazines of this country 
are sold to subscribers or newsstand buyers. We’re no 
different from these advertisers, agencies or other media. 
We simply share and believe in the cardinal rule: “If 
something has value it can be sold.” 


2. 
Does paid circulation guarantee 
readership? 

No. Payment for a subscription, however, certainly in- 
dicates an intent to read. The subscriber expresses this 
intent in the simplest and most universally recognized 
form—money. Having expressed it, he retains full free- 
dom of choice. If he doesn’t read the publication, he 
obviously won’t continue to pay for it. In fact, we offer to 
refund the unexpired portion of his subscription if he 
should be dissatisfied with the publication’s contents. 
Further evidence of the reading impact offered by a paid 
circulation publication is contained in a recent Laboratory 
of Advertising Performance study, 1195.1 (available 
upon request). 


3. 
Can paid circulation really provide 
“100% market coverage”? 

No, especially if you interpret coverage as readership, not 
just receivership. We all recognize that there are in every 
field a number of people who do not and will not read any 
publication. No publication can compel them to change 
their nonreading habit. This we know from sad experience. 

There is another group of people who can be reached 
only by McGraw-Hill’s type of vigorous, persistent circu- 
lation selling activity. By direct mail, by issue cards and, 
particularly, through our own full-time field salesmen, we 
uncover and locate many of the “‘behind the scenes” buy- 
ing influences who are important in the market picture 


Advertisers and their agencies are constantly seeking more and 
more evidence on which to base media decisions. This is a healthy 
attitude which we heartily encourage. 


One subject we are frequently queried about is circulation. 
Consequently I am using this method of answering some questions 
that have been asked by advertisers and agencies. 

I believe it is helpful for us to restate publicly and re-emphasize 
why we believe McGraw-Hill’s circulation philosophy is best for 
our subscribers, and, therefore, for advertisers. 





PRESIDENT, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


but whose names do not appear in directories, registra- 
tion rosters, or company customer and prospect lists. 

McGraw-Hill Publications provide representative, se- 
lective circulation in the markets they serve. Both the 
quantity and the quality of the subscribers are identified 
by an actual audit of paid transactions. This provides the 
advertiser with documented answers to basic questions 
such as: ‘‘Who are these people?”’ “‘How many are there?” 
“Do they want the publication?” 


4. 
Does paid circulation guarantee 

editorial quality? 
In our view, editorial quality is measured directly by 
the publication’s usefulness to the reader. If the editorial 
content does not match his job interests, serve his needs, 
help solve his problems and compel his continuing atten- 
tion, it is not of real use to the reader. 

If it isn’t useful, he will neither buy the publication 
nor read it. 

Paid circulation means that we have accepted the chal- 
lenge of placing our editorial services on the block. We 
give every reader the option of deciding on the value of 
this editorial service to him. He casts his ballot, for or 
against, when he first subscribes and every time he comes 
up for renewal. 

Editorial quality, or usefulness to the reader, thus is 
judged not on a theoretical basis but on the hard fact of a 


“buy” or ‘‘no-buy”’ decision by the publication’s subscril 


5. 
Doesn't it cost more to sell subscriptions 
than to give them away? 


er. 


ng costs 


It is possible that, for some publications, sellin 
temporarily may exceed subscription revenues. Usually) 
this is because of circulation growth factors involved 
the sale of new subscriptions. However, the economics o! 
paid circulation are not based on selling new subscriptions 
only, but on the lower cost of renewals as well. 

For example, over the past ten years, McGraw-Hill 
Publications have collected more than $45,000,000 in sub- 
scription fees. The total of all expenses involved 


procurement sales and collectior ol these subscriptions 





Policies Benefit Advertisers 


amounted to just over $39,675,000. This gave us a sub- 
scription sales margin of about $5,325,000, plus the valu- 
able privilege of mailing under second class postage rates. 
The paid subscriber, therefore, shares in the cost of our 
publishing operation. 

6. 

Doesn’t paid circulation mean that you 
have to accept aH subscriptions, 
regardless of quality? 

Not at all. Subscriptions are solicited and accepted only 
from people who meet the circulation specifications set by 
each publication. These standards are clearly defined and 
can be examined by any interested advertiser or agency. 
These standards result in an audience which benefits from 
a publication’s editorial contents and whose buying power 

benefits the advertiser. 

We make clear in the masthead of each McGraw-Hill 
publication that we do not offer the publication to every- 
one who wants to subscribe. On the average, we decline 
about 22,000 subscriptions valued at $160,000 per year 
from individuals who, based on our specifications, would 
not benefit from receiving the publication. (Listings of 
subscriptions recently declined are available on request.) 

The circulation specifications of a publication are estab- 
lished in terms of identifying the buying influences in the 
field served—buying influences that are important and 
valuable to the advertiser. Further, the very nature of the 
publication’s specialized editorial content, plus the re- 
quired subscription payment, help screen out individuals 
who do not meet our circulation specifications and who 
would, therefore, be of little value to the advertiser. 

4 
Is it true that some people don’t pay 
for their own subscriptions? 
In some cases, yes. A recent case study of subscribers 
showed that 15° of the subscriptions were ordered and 


paid for by the company. Another 16% were paid for by 
the company, but each subscription was requested by the 
individual. 67% were requested and paid for by the in- 
dividual subscriber. The remaining 2% were in miscel- 
laneous categories. In summary, 83%* of the subscrip- 
tions were delivered at the request and initiative of the 
individual. 

Furthermore, as to the subscription that the company 
buys for its key employees, it would be the rare company 
that would not make some attempt to insure the useful- 
ness of the publication — particularly since it has to be 
renewed periodically through the payment of company 
funds. 


8. 


What does paid circulation mean 
to the advertiser? 


Many things. But most directly and most importantly it 

means more evidence, and better evidence, as to publi- 

cation values. Namely: 

e Evidence of active interest in the publication, as repre- 
sented by payment for a subscription. 


e Evidence, in the same tangible form, of an intent to 
read the publication. 


e Evidence of editorial quality, as represented by the 
interest and intent referred to above. 

e Evidence of the reader’s true evaluation of the useful- 
ness of the publication, as represented by payment for 
renewal subscriptions. 

e Evidence of active circulation, as represented by sub- 
scriber action in correcting and keeping up-to-date 
circulation lists. 


*Figures from Laboratory of Advertising Performance study 1115, avail- 
able on request. : 





Because people buy our publications we must provide and maintain extra editorial 
features for our subscribers. That is why we have built one of the most extensive net- 
works of business and engineering correspondents around the world ... why we maintain 
one of the largest Washington news bureaus of any business publisher . .. why we have 
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“Whatever differences that existed between Gov. Rockefeller and 
myself were matters more of specifics than of principle. It is ap- 
parent . . . that there is general agreement between the Governor 
and myself regarding the basic philosophy to be followed . . . in 


the 1960 campaign.” 


just to keep pace with total spending,” 
he says. 
¢ Taxes—Nixon doesn’t hold out much 
hope of tax cuts. He believes that any 
increases in federal spending must be 
matched by higher taxes. He wants 
the tax structure overhauled in the in- 
terest of stimulating “creative enter- 
prise.” He’s in favor of liberalizing tax 
treatment of depreciation allowances, 
opposes extension of withholding to 
interest and dividend income, favors 
retention of gas and oil depletion allow 
inces at present levels. Nixon is for a 
broader base for excise taxes at rates 
well below those now in effect. If tax 
cuts became possible, he would prob- 
ably lean toward reducing rates on the 
highest income brackets, reducing cor- 
porate income tax. His over-all aim 
would favor increasing saving and in- 
vestment to stimulate growth. 
Kennedy also is wary of promising 
tax cuts. He has sometimes spoken of 
the necessity of the nation’s “sacrifices.” 
But he says that raising taxes in 1961 
—even if spending goes up—would be 
foolish because of the soft state of the 
economy. Beyond 1961, he grants that 
tax increases might be necessary if 
spending increases. Like Nixon, Ken- 
nedy favors a new look at the total tax 
structure, liberalization of treatment of 
depreciation. He hopes to raise more 
money by closing “loopholes,” and 
favors extension of withholding to in- 
terest and dividends. Kennedy doesn’t 
take a position on gas-oil depletion al- 
lowances beyond saying that they 
should be restudied. 
* Monetary Policy—Kennedy has made 
a great point of attacking the Republi- 
cans’ “high-interest-rate” policy. He 
holds that high interest rates have 
checked growth, bred unemployment, 
shifted burdens onto poor debtors and 
small business. But Kennedy would 
not ““‘foreswear the use of monetary con- 
trols.” He would, rather, reduce the 
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importance of monetary policy, put 
more weight on fiscal policy. He would 
reduce the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board: “It cannot be con 
sidered a fourth branch of government. 
... It must bear in mind the economic 
objectives of the Administration and 
I am confident that it would respond to 
leadership by the Administration.” He 
would encourage the Fed ‘“‘to overcome 
its reluctance” to increase the money 
supply. 

Nixon is more a champion of the 
Fed’s independence, but he has come 
out for a National Economic Council 
“to advise the President on economic 
matters at the same level and with the 
same stature as the National Security 
Council is presently advising him on 
national security matters’ —and the Fed 
has in the past opposed such a Council. 
Nixon, however, says his NEC would 
not infringe on the independence of the 
Fed. 

Nixon flexible monetary 
policy to keep prices reasonably stable 
and to “preserve the dollar’s position 
as the world’s leading currency.” Stable 
growth, he says, requires that interest 
rates move up or down in response to 
changing financial needs and reserves. 
Nixon has sharply attacked Kennedy's 
monetary view S; a cheap money policy, 
says Nixon, would bring on an interna 
tional financial crisis, “‘a totally stupid 
and unnecessary gold crisis which 
could have disastrous consequences, 
not only for America, but for the entire 
free world.” 

e Foreign Trade and Balance of Pay- 
ments—Nixon thus sees the kev to the 
balance-of-payments problem in pur 
suing sound fiscal policies at home to 
preserve confidence of foreigners in 
the stability of the dollar and of the 
U.S. economy. He favors boosting trade 
through the current export drive, would 
shift some of defense costs to European 
Nixon that 


favors a 


allies stressed trade is a 





“We Democrats are proud of Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, 
Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal, Harry Truman’s Fair Deal, and 
Adlai Stevenson’s New America. The history of the Democratic 
Party is the history of human progress in our time—from Wilson 
to the great reforms of Roosevelt and Truman.” 


two-way street, but concedes that the 
use of “peril point’’ and escape clause 
provisions is necessary in cases where 
U.S. industry is being badly hurt by im- 
ports. 

Kennedy says that faster growth is 
the key to the solution of U.S. trade 
troubles. Like Nixon, he favors shift- 
ing part of the military burden to Euro- 
pean allies, favors a stronger export 
drive, and also favors the use of peril 
point and escape clause provisions to 
prevent injury to domestic industry. 
Where U.S. interests require that tar- 
iffs be kept at such low levels as to hurt 
U.S. industry, Kennedy would assist 
the injured parties through such meas- 
ures as retraining workers or making 
government loans to injured businesses. 
He believes this “Trade Adjustment” 
should be tied to new depressed areas 
legislation. 

Thus far, indeed, neither the candi- 
dates nor their advisers appear to have 
thought through all the short-run and 
long-run complexities of both stimu- 
lating the economy and defending the 
dollar. 
¢ Resources—Nixon’s basic strategy is 
to call for teamwork between federal, 
state, and local government on _ re- 
sources. He favors developing new wa- 
ter projects throughout the nation; this 
is a switch from the Eisenhower policy. 
He supports the right of states to “gov- 
ern” water rights, and favors recognition 
of urban and industrial demands by 
making available federal lands not 
needed for national projects. Nixon 
would give federal support to projects 
to turn salt water into fresh water 

Kennedy puts heavy stress on federal 
responsibility for action on resources. 
He attacks what he calls the Republi- 
can “no new starts policy,” and would 
reverse it. He would spur land reclama- 
tion, recommends Cabinet-level respon- 
sibility for a “bold new plan” for water 
resource development, and calls for a 
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“crash program” for desalting wat 
e Agriculture—While calling for | 
land reclamation projects, Kenn 
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would seek to prevent new agricultu 


surpluses by a strict program f “sup 
ply management” to be enforced 
through marketing quotas, land ret 

ment, and diversion of production t 
non-surplus crops. He would get 

of present surpluses bv feeding th 
hungry, both at home and abroad. H 
rejects the free market in agricultu 
because “if the government moved 
out,” the farmer would face “complet 
economic chaos.” He wants to rest 

“full paritv’’ of income—not just prices 


to farmers, and would do this by rigid 
price supports at levels high enou th t 
give farmers incomes equal to the gains 
made by industrial workers since 1914 
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gram for low-income farmers those 
with gross incomes below $2,500 a 
vear), expanding their earnings by 1 
organizing and enlarging their farms, 
‘ creating new rural industries, aiding 
When the orand gesture 1S expected... vena og" to nonfarm jobs Kenned 
- bs savs his farm program will cost $1.5 
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in housing—both rental and owner-occu 


pied. He would boost annual produc- 
tion to 2-million units through lowering 
interest rates, extending mortgage terms, 
and, where necessary, making direct 
government loans. He wants more 
federal aid for city water systems and 
air pollution controls, for planning cits 
parks and recreation areas; he wants a 
long-term federal commitment to urban 
renewal and aid for commuter transit. 
He would create a Cabinet-level Dept. 
of Urban Development. Kennedy gives 
no specifics as to cost, but it would 
clearly be well above the Administra- 
tion’s 1960 budget of slightlv over $400- 
million. 

¢ Education—Nixon favors more fed- 
eral aid to education, but wants it on a 
matching fund basis with state and local 
programs. He would provide funds to 
schools and colleges for construction, 
but not for teacher salaries. States 
would be left free to decide whether to 
aid parochial and other private schools. 
Nixon also favors federal aid for scholar- 
ships with the states sharing the cost, 
and federal aid for research in teaching 
methods. Nixon has put no price tag 
on his education program. 

Kennedy also wants an expanded edu 
cational program, and is more specific 
about costs. He would have the govern- 
ment provide unrestricted funds, 
amounting to $4-billion over four years, 
to schools and colleges, to be used 
either for construction or for teacher 
salaries, as local authorities see fit. He 
does not favor tying aid to matching 
grants by states. Like Nixon, Kennedy 
supports an expanded scholarship pro- 
gram, and has mentioned 20,000 new 
scholarships per vear of $600 to $1,000 
each 
¢ Scientific Research—-Nixon puts 
heavy stress on stimulating scientific re- 
search in order to “open new vistas for 
economic activity.”” He would have the 
National Science Foundation take the 
lead in sponsoring a major effort for 
basic research—with the program to be 
conducted through basic research in 
stitutes established cooperatively with 
universities. 

Kennedy favors continued federal 
support of basic and applied research, 
but has spoken little on this issue dur- 
ing the campaign and has offered no 
specific program. He presumably stands 
on the Democratic platform, which 
calls for expanded research in space, 
atomic energy, and oceanography. 
¢ Labor—Nixon wants to keep govern- 
ment out of labor disputes as much as 
possible. He opposes compulsory arbi- 
tration in national emergency disputes, 
but favors broadening the arsenal of 
weapons available to the President to 
deal with such disputes. He opposes 
a shorter work week. Nixon feels that 
the government has a role to play in 
retraining workers thrown out of work 
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by automation. He favors a st in the 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.15, and 
would extend its coverage to an addi- 
tional 3-million workers Nixon op- 
poses repeal of the Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision allowing state right-to-work laws, 
and opposes a federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Nixon favors 
some federal aid (amount unnamed) to 
depressed areas, matched by state grants 
Kennedy stresses federal responsibility 
for smooth collective bargaining. Dc 
spite charges to the contrary, Kennedy 
is against compulsory arbitration. Like 
Nixon, he would give more weapons to 
the President for dealing with emer- 
gency disputes—including the choice 
of doing nothing. Kennedy also op 
poses a shorter work week But he 
would go further than Nixon by boost 
ing the minimum wage to $1.25, would 
widen coverage of the minimum wage 
law bv about 5-mllion workers, and 
favors a federal FEPC. Kennedy urges 
that automation problems be dealt with 
by a “concentrated effort by labor, man 
agement, and government.” He want 
to get national standards for unemplo\ 
ment compensation, which now vai 
considerably from state to state. Ken 
nedy has campaigned hard on the un 
employment issue, would favor a broad 
program with sizable federal grant 
to aid depressed areas, without match 
ing grants required of states. 
¢ Medical Care—Nixon argues that 
medical aid for the aged must be kept 
free of the Social Security svstem, in 
order to preserve “freedom of choice.” 
His medical plan would include state 
participation, could work through pri 
vate insurance companies, with federal 
state aid and individual contributions 
Nixon’s program covers more than 
hospitalization and surgery, would pet 
mit wide variety of benefits, including 
out-patient care. Nixon favors expanded 
federal support for medical research, 
federal scholarships for medical stu 
dents. Nixon would pay the federal 
share out of general tax revenues. 
Kennedy favors placing medical aid 
for aged under Social Security, arguc 
that this would put it on a self-liqui 
dating _ basis. Kennedy’s approach 
basically that of the Forand bill—would 
cover major medical expenses resulting 
from hospitalization and surgery. Lik« 
Nixon, Kennedy favors increased federal 
support for medical research. 
¢ Dividing Line—As the above sum- 
maries show, the positions of the two 
candidates correspond closely on a num 
ber of issues. But when there is a left 
ward deviation—that is, a centralized, 
federal, government-interventionist dev1 
ation—it is Kennedy who makes it 
When there is a rightward deviation 
one that relies more on the operation 
of the market, of private enterprise, o1 
on state and local matching programs 
it is Nixon who makes it. END 
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World of 
Hilton Hotels 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Joseph P. Binns, Vice President 

New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Statler Hilton, The Savoy Hilton « Boston: 
The Statler Hilton « WasHinGcton, D. C.: The 
Statler Hilton « PitrspurGH: The Pittsburgh 
Hilton . BuFFALO: The Statler Hilton 
Hartrorp: The Statler Hilton 


CENTRAL DIVISION 

Vernon Herndon, Vice President 
Cuicaco: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer 
House . Detroit: The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI: The Netherland Hilton, The 
Terrace Hilton * CLEVELAND: The Statler 
Hilton * CotumBus: The Deshler Hilton 
Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore « Sr. Louis: 
The Statler Hilton 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Spearl Ellison, Vice President 
Los AnceLEs: The Statler Hilton, The Beverly 
Hilton (BEveRLY Hitts) «+ Denver: The 
Denver Hilton * Houston: The Shamrock 
Hilton * Dattas: The Statler Hilton « Fort 
Wort: Hilton Hotel « Et Paso: Hilton Hotel 
ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel * CHIHUAHUA, 
Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. Hotels under con- 
struction in: SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND, ORE. 


HILTON INNS DIVISION 
Conrad N. Hilton, Jr., Vice President 
ATLANTA « NEW ORLEANS « Et Paso « SAN 
Francisco. Under construction: AURORA, ILL, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. © SEATTLE, WASH. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Robert J. Caverly, Vice President 
Berlin, Germany, The Berlin Hilton ¢ Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., The Nile Hilton ¢ Istanbul, 
Turkey, The Istanbul Hilton « Madrid, Spain 
The Castellana Hilton « Mexico City, Mexico, 
The Continental Hilton « Acapulco, Mexico, 
Las Brisas Hilton « Montreal, Canada, The 
Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. hotel) « Panama, 
R.P., El Panama Hilton « San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, The Caribe Hilton « St. Thomas, U. S. 
Virgin Islands, The Virgin Isle Hilton « Sydney 
Australia, The Chevron Hilton « Hotels under 
construction in: Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
The Netherlands «+ Athens, Greece « London, 
England « Port-of-Spain, Trinidad + Rome, Italy 

Teheran, Iran. 


RESERVATIONS 

Any Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation office 
(see telephone directory), any Hilton Hotel 

. Or special reservation centers: New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 » Chicago, Financial 6-2772 
Los Angeles, MAdison 8-6231 + San Francisco, 
YUkon 6-0575 « Toronto, Canada, EMpire 
2-3771 »* London, England, Whitehall 3061. 
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Washington is doing its best to shrug off the rise in the price of gold 
on the London market (page 23). Behind the outward calm, though, there 
is real concern. U.S. officials know that a good part of the “gold rush” has 
been speculation against the U.S. dollar—a gamble that the dollar will be 
devalued. 


Two things, closely related, have set off this speculation: 


¢ A third quarter increase in the deficit the U.S. has been running in its 
international payments. The increase came just as our payments position 
was showing real improvement. It was caused by an outflow of private 
capital attracted by higher interest rates in Europe. 


* Doubts across the Atlantic—aroused by the U.S. business outlook and 
our election campaign—that in the months ahead Washington will handle 
its economic problems with sufficiently orthodox monetary and fiscal policies. 


There’s this to remember, of course. The U.S. would have a lot more 
room for flexible domestic policies and still be able to deal with the pay- 
ments problem, if we cut some of the basic deficit items in our international 
accounts—overseas military expenditures, for example. This could be done 
by getting our allies, notably West Germany, to pick up part of the tab. Or, 
it could be done by supplying our forces in West Germany with American 
rather than German goods. (The charge on the U.S. budget would go up 
a little.) 


Don’t forget, either, that the strength of the dollar is a relative matter. 
It depends on how well the big nations of Western Europe are doing eco- 
nomically, on the outlook in each for political stability, and on war jitters. 
So watch the growing German fears over Berlin, the signs of economic 
strains in Britain and France, and the growing political unrest in France. 


The political foundations of France’s Fifth Republic seem to be sagging. 
These foundations were built just two years ago on the personal prestige 
and authority of Pres. de Gaulle. Now the General’s policies are coming 
under mounting criticism both in France and abroad. Clearly, de Gaulle 
has to pull something out of the hat—above all an Algerian solution—if he 
wants to avoid a political crisis in the months ahead. 


Political pressures are building up against de Gaulle from all sides. 
Politicians from the center and left, trade unionists, and student groups 
are pressing hard for new talks between Paris and the Algerian Nationalists 
(FLN). At the same time, pressure for a tougher Algerian policy is coming 
from right wing politicians backed by army officials. Moreover, almost 
every important backer of European integration has opposed de Gaulle’s 
nationalistic foreign and military policies. 


On top of everything, a sluggish French economy is stirring up social 
unrest and strong protests against de Gaulle’s economic policies. 


Of all the problems de Gaulle faces, the biggest is an old one—the 
Algerian war. Today, prospects of a solution in Algeria seem further away 
than ever. Many Frenchmen have finally decided that de Gaulle won’t 
push any Algerian solution that would bring him into conflict with the 
French army. Yet the need for ending the Algerian nightmare was what 
put many Frenchmen—normally suspicious of the General’s authoritarian 
ways—solidly behind him when he came to power two and a half years ago. 
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Nikita Khrushchev is stepping up the pressure on the West in Algeria 
and Berlin. He also seems to be coming to terms with Red China’s Mao 
Tse-tung, who has been contesting Khrushchev’s leadership of the Com- 
munist world. 


In Algeria, Khrushchev now is actively aiding the rebels. The FLN 
leaders, for their part, are saying they have given up hope of negotiating 
with de Gaulle. They count on Soviet aid to help them win their inde- 
pendence by force. Moreover, Tunisia and Morocco are threatening to 
give all-out assistance to the FLN if there is no truce. This could goad 
the French Army into carrying the war into Tunisia and Morocco. If 
that happened, France could find itself engaged in a major war against 
a North Africa backed to the hilt by Moscow—with the United Nations 
and the U.S. standing on the sidelines. 


Khrushchev also is talking tougher about Berlin. In a conversation 
with the German Ambassador to Moscow this week he reportedly threatened 
to sign a separate peace treaty with East Germany in April—unless there 
is a Big Four summit conference by then. This is something less than 
the public ultimatum that set off the Berlin crisis originally. But it is a 
tougher threat than any Khrushchev has made recently. 


His tactics on Berlin and Algeria have undoubtedly helped the Soviet 
leader to patch up a compromise with Mao. It now seems that Moscow and 
Peking will stress their unity during the gathering of top Communist 
leaders scheduled to start in the Soviet capital Nov. 7. 


The struggle for control of Britain’s badly divided Labor party is near- 
ing a climax. Party leader Hugh Gaitskell is gaining some ground in his 
fight for re-election, but he still hasn’t recovered from the licking a left- 
wing, neutralist faction gave him at Labor’s recent conference (BW—Oct. 
15’60,p146). 


Gaitskell now must get the backing of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
(the Labor MPs). This is the group that elects the party leader. But 
Gaitskell, who wants to force the neutralist MPs out of the party, has a 
strong contender for the leadership in Harold Wilson, his deputy. And 
Wilson has one big advantage in the party voting that starts this week 
He is ready to appease the neutralists and thus try to prevent an outright 
split in the party. 


Venezuelan Pres. Betancourt is moving toward a showdown with Com- 
munists and Castro-inspired leftists. They fomented a week of rioting, 
intending to start a Cuban-style revolt. Betancourt has been cracking down 
on them, at the insistence and with the support of the army. 


At midweek, U.S. officials expected Betancourt to come out on top, 
although they have their fingers crossed. There is widespread pro-Castro 
feeling in Caracas but the president has grassroots strength in labor and 
peasant organizations. 


Look for sporadic disorders to continue. Oil-rich Venezuela is a top 
target in the Soviet Union’s drive to penetrate Latin America. This political 
agitation is aggravating Venezuela’s economic difficulties, caused by drop- 
ping oil revenues. An estimated $600-million of Venezuelan capital has 
fled the country in recent months. 
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When design is a sales point— 
show it with Kodapak 





For a market where eye-appeal is important, 
Ontario Knife Company called on designer Michael 


Lax to create a versatile new line of Viking knives. 


Then Ontario turned to Kodapak Sheet for 
packages which would both protect the fine steel 
blades and let the customer see the knives’ design. 


Why Kodapak Sheet ? Because this transparent 


Kodapak Sheet 


Kodopok is a trademark for C tic sheet 


plastic is crystal-clear, resists abrasion, and is 
readily formed to produce a package as clean 
and striking as the knives themselves. 

Perhaps you depend on good design to help sell 
your product. If so, perhaps you too could move 
it faster if it were packaged in Kodapak Sheet. 
To investigate, call our representative or write: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Cellulose Products Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland 
Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal, (Paper Sales, Ltd 





1 O00" 01" GMT, October 1, 1960, Martin logged its 690,768,000th mile of space flight 


Air Force-Martin Titan, giant American ICBM, has 


been chosen for a key role in space exploration. One of its 


irst missions will be to launch USAF Dyna-Soar — 


( 
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Here’s a Tally Sheet of Major Losses 
Suffered by U.S. Business in Cuba 






.....+WHICH WERE WORTH....... WITH THIS REACTION 


THESE COMPANIES........... 


Twenty-one sugar 
companies 


$250-million to 
$300-million 


36 mills, plus sugar 
cane and cattle lands 


“All this company has left 
is a New York office and a 
mailing address.” 


American & Foreign  Cubon Electric Co. $365-million “loss of the company’s 
Power Co. (60% owned) in assets largest single subsidiary.” 
U.S. Government Nicaro nickel plant $110-million “  , out of the taxpayer's 


in investment pocket.” 


Freeport Sulphur Co., 
and several banks, 
automobile and steel 


companies 


Moa Bay Mining Co. $106-million 


in investment 


“We're trying to keep the 
organization together and 
hope to be back in Cuba 
some day.” 


International Tele- Cuban Telephone Co. $102-million “It's like absorbing a liftle 

phone and Telegraph ‘5% owned) in assets bit of cancer.” 

Corp. | 

Standard OilofN.J. Refinery, storage, $75-million “We deeply regret the ac- 
transportation facilities in assets tion the Cuban government 
and service stations has taken.” 

Texaco Refinery, storage, $55-million the possible loss will 


and other facilities 


in investment 


not be material in relation 
to the company’s earnings 
this year.” 
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Castros War on U:S. Enterprise 


Fidel Castro’s revolutionary govern- 
ment in Cuba this week confiscated 
more U.S.owned companies, sup- 
posedly in retaliation for the embargo 
imposed by Washington last week 
(page 111). But the move was actually 
just one more in a long series that is 
leading . toward the elimination of 
private enterprise in Cuba. 

This week’s takeovers were largely 
legalistic actions—many of the compa- 
nies had been under some form of 
Cuban government control for many 
months. It brings Castro nearly to the 
end of the list of U.S. businesses that 
he can seize. It’s estimated that 213 
U.S. companies in Cuba are still free, 
but they are worth only about $25- 
million of the original $1-billion in 
U.S. investments in the island. They 
are small companies and branch offices. 
* Hard to Measure—Measuring the 
worth of all U.S. losses is a_ sticky 
question. Some companies, such as the 
utility companies, declared high values 
to obtain higher rates. Others, espe- 
cially those owning land, appraised their 
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properties below the market value to get 
lower tax rates. Still others are vague 
about their lost assets because they are 
now arguing with the Internal Revenue 
Service over how much tax loss they 
may write off. 

How much the loss hurt each particu- 
lar company spans the scale from one 
extreme to the other. Several sugar 
producers were completely wiped out. 
But New Jersev Standard Oil Co.’s loss 
of $75-million in Cuban properties is 
but a sting measured against some $10- 
billion in total assets. It’s the differ- 
ence between the poor man and the 
rich man losing $20. 


|. The Heaviest Losers 


As a group, the sugar companies were 
hit the hardest. Most of these outfits 
owned sugar cane land and a mill or 
two. They grew cane, processed it into 
raw sugar, and sold it to a refiner in 
the U.S. When Castro moved in, they 
lost all. Said one company spokesman 
this week, “You're talking to the New 


York office which handles stockholder 
complaints and crying towels.” 

Some others fared not quite so badly. 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. lost mills, 
land, railroad, and wharves worth 
“something in excess of $100-million,” 
according to a company executive. This 
was the major portion of the company’s 
holdings, but it still has two refineries 
in the U.S. It is buying raw sugar on 
the market and has no plans, at the 
moment, to go back into sugar pro- 
ducing in another country. 

A few other companies had fully in- 
tegrated operations, from growing cane 
to producing refined sugar. But their 
refineries are in this country and Cuba 
supplied only a portion of their raw 
sugar requirements. American Sugar 
Refining Co. lost two mills and 555,000 
acres of land, with an appraised valued 
over $75-million. But only 10% of its 
raw sugar came from Cuba and it is 
now shifting to other sources. 

National Sugar Refining Co. was 
even more fortunate. It had no prop- 
crtv in Cuba and had only to switch its 
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source of supply This has been a 
problem, but not a critical one. “Cuba 
is only six days away,” says a company 
executive. ““There’s no other sizabl 
source that close. Brazil is six weeks 
wway. Peru has no port—sugar is loaded 
a mile offshore and when the weather 
is bad, they don’t load that dav. Mexico 
is nearby but hasn't the volume.” 
Then there’s the question of price 
“Now that sugar is an instrument of 


foreign policy "one sugar man savs, 
“prices fluctuate and inventory and trad- 
ing risks are increased.” 


Another company, United Fruit Co.. 
puts the book value of its sugar lands 


and other properties in Cuba at $35 
million but will not attach a real value 
to them. It hopes to sit down one da‘ 
with the Cuban government to negoti 
ite, and is unwilling to reveal anvthing 
that might prejud those talks 

¢ Power—Next to the sugar group 
American & Forcign Power Co., which 
owned about 60° f Cuban Electri 


Co., got the hardest blow. Cuban Ele« 
tric provided one-third of the companv’s 
income in 1958, the last vear of opera 
tion without Cuban government dicta 
tion. American & Foreign Power holds 
about $168-million worth of Cuban 
Electric’s outstanding securities, which 
are valued at a total of S280-million 
Other U.S. interests hold 12%, and the 
remainder is held in Cuba 

The compan beginning to ovet 
come the loss of the Cuban subsidiary 
which operated for a vear at reduced 
rates before being taken over by Castro’s 
This cut into American & For 
eign Power's earnings a vear ago, but 
the company expects them to head back 
to normal levels this vear. It was able 
to cushion some of the loss bv not send 
ing several millions worth of materials 
and equipment to Cuba when expro 
priation was anticipated 
¢ Nickel—Freeport Sulphur Co. ws an 
other heavy loser. It had not quite fin 
ished its Moa Bav Mining facilities 
when Castro stepped in. The _ nickel 
and cobalt operation would have ap 


g ’ 
regime« 


proximately doubled the company’s in 
come. Of the $106-million in the Moa 
Bay plant, Freeport, the parent com 
pany, had itself put in $19-million, sev- 
eral banks had lent S¢ 
automobile and stec! 
up about $25-million 

Ihe Cuban plant was to have sup 
plied processed ore to another plant in 
Louisiana, which is now standing idle 
I reeport looking 


2-million, and 
ympanies had put 


iround for another 
property to serve this plant. In_ th 
meantime, it has transferred Moa Bay 


personnel to Ft t Sulphur, and it’s 


trving to hold th nization together 


looking to the dav it can return to Cuba 


Ihe U.S. al t econd nickel 
plant, the one owned by the U.S. gov 
ernment. Some $110-million of the tax 
pavers mone had gone into this to pr 
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vide a strategic supply of nickel. Its 
cxports last year were valued at $27.6 


ll. It Depends on the Size 


Among the serious but less critical 
losses to U.S. private enterprise is In 
ternational Telephone & ‘Iclegra 
Co.'s loss of Cuban Telephone Co., of 
which it owned 65 This equity was 
worth $27.5-million, big enough in it 
clf but small when measured against 
ITT’s total equity of $415-million. De 
spite the seizure of the Cuban company 
g 1959, ITT posted record earn 
ings for that vear, and savs that Cuba’ 


durin 


confiscation will have no effect on 1960 
carnings estimates 

IT] Pres H S Geneen 1 i con 
cerned with the implications of the Cu 
ban situation as with hi mpan 
immediate loss. He blamed the U.S 
government, in part, for the Cuban af 
fair, saving, “If our government has no 
policy to encourage and protect privat 
investment abroad, then th govern 
ment will have to use taxpavers’ fund 
to aid the development of foreign trad 
areas.” 
¢ Oil Companies—Both Jer Stand 


ird Oil and Texaco were deprived of 
good-sized operations in Cuba, but 


both are big enough to absorb los 
without major difficulti Jer 
Standard’s $75-million — stak nthe 


island included the Esso refinery, stor- 
ie tanks, truck and railroad tankers, 
ocean terminals, and_ servi tations 
In addition, the company never got 
1 release from the Cuban government 
for some $30-million in foreign ex 
change to make payments in dollar 
for sums it owed to crud 
outside Cuba. The company itself p1 
vided the cxchange from sources out 


side Cuba, in the hope that the Cuban 
government would find its wav out of 
the financial woods and _ relea th 


dollars. Vhis never happened; so_ th 
Cuban funds it then had available for 
the exchange are added to it 

Similarly, Texaco has had expropri 
ited an operation worth $55-million 
ind has lost foreign exchange credits 
estimated at $20-million 


lll. From Banks to Bottles 


Among the lighter losses, whether in 


terms of total company asset r carn 
ings, are those suffered by the bank 
hotels, small manufacturing units, sale 
outfits, and branch distribution offices 
Three banks wert nat 
branche f Chase Manhattan Bank 
First National City Bank of New York 
ind First National Banh f Boston 
lhe Boston bank had about $75 
in assets. But since the branch operated 


1 lize d 


million 


iS a separate unit, thes largely 


ifFset by de posit liabiliti nad there is 





no substantial effect on the net worth 
of the pa t 
Neith ( Manhattan nor | t 
National City of N York are wv 19 
to comment on th iount of | 
sustained. But banking observers esti- 
mate that these were light 
¢ Ousted Hotelmen—Although U.S 
inftcrest ippeal 1 strong in H in 
hotels, th tual amount of U.S 
tal lost through thei nn non 
small. And ’ ral fast 
operator n ned th t 
imount ) le t t } 
Inter itinental Hotels, which m 
ives 13 oth hot 1 Latin An 
lost the Na i 1 whicl t had 
leasehold that t $3 n 
1955. It hat f Cast 
took o \ft th f ¢ 
ind th ) th f t t 
Nacional . b | l pout Xo 
to $10 ionth. Inte it 
tal ended up t of Cul vith total 
deficits ther yf S500, to Sé 
Hilton Hotel perat f the H 
ton Har h nil \ l 
Like Int it t t 
the $25,000 ¢t $30.00 month i 
potential profit from Cuba 
e Mystery Owners—The H AiVvi- 
Ta ind ( Dp Ha nN I i { I 
lifferent st First bul 1957 
during the Batista regin t] hot 
have hange h nd nuh t 
ind it renerally nceded that among 
th wn l lent partn h 
been gambler speculator movi 


ictors, and the Batista government 


Who } tials vned th h + } it 


the time of the Castro seizure would 
take m high OW tect \ 
to determine \ firm that handled 
bookings f n f the hotel 
that it lost ‘a hell of a bunc n f 
when Castro took over. But w 
don’t know who owes us mone hat 
what our lav T l trving ft nn 
uf now 
e Least and Latest—From h 
list of U.S. lo ncreases In numb 
but diminishes in deg yf seriousn 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( f 
instance iff 1 confiscation of a paint 
plant that t $3-million 
same amount it spend h vea ! 
educational grant Firesto1 Vin 
Rubber nd G ly r Vir Pa 2] 
both lost tire-making plant » which 
thev had $7-million and $5-milli 
vested res] t ly. B. F.G | 
had a small in tment in 

The Akt npan reluctant 
to talk , } + +h ( } ; 
tion 7. 1 + : } ++ ; 
ylant | th t t 
he ke t] f t t ft 
f ly ‘ L ; 
Th | t TT 
rnment tl tt f t 

Am t] t] ] Swit 
Co.'s ] 
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Do you have any of these 


COST-CONSUMING 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS? 


NEW ( CLOP PAK) CAN HELP SOLVE THEM ALL! 











read how... 





multiwall bags made of Clupak extensible extensible paper reduce loss, take up less extensible paper reduces shipping damage, 
paper absorb shock, stretch instead of room, and as a replacement for ordinary box while it cuts handling costs. Flexibility and 
tearing even with lower basis weight paper containers will not crack or split at the seams. stretch prevent tearing. 


1 BURST-BAG WASTE is eliminated because ? SHIPPING CONTAINERS made of Clupak 3 PADDING AUTOMOBILE BUMPERS in Clupak 








Clupak extensible paper can take the rugged paper gives you better product protection, less nated Clupak extensible paper offers many 
treatment of the mails and arrive intact. It’s loss due to bag failure. Clupak extensible pa- economies because the paper stretches and 
the tougher paper with the built-in stretch! per is ideally suited for all types of lamination flexes with the film, giving added protection. 


A MAGAZINES AND CATALOGS wrapped in A INSULATING ICE CREAM in Clupak extensible 5 PACKAGING TOOLS FOR SHIPMENT in lami- 


Shown above are but a few of the 
unlimited applications of Clupak exten- 
sible paper for business and industry. 
Specify “Clupak” the next time you 
order paper or paper products. Your 
paper salesman will tell you how 
Clupak extensible paper can benefit 
you in your business. 





extensible paper absorb shock, remain intact tape made from Clupak extensible paper... 
That's because this revolutionary new paper it makes a better closure...takes the rough- 
has a patented, built-in stretch. est handling because of its built-in stretch. EXTENSIBLE 


Revolutionary new material cuts packaging costs! CLG, IPA K: 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


| GROCERY BAGS of much tougher Clupak 2 BAG CLOSURES are ~~ faster, easier with 
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bor? y Communication in the Civil War Era—primitive w and 
Ti) very risky. Today's fast, mobile world demands swift, reliable 

¥ | EWA communication to keep pace with changing events. Especially 

“ in business, the need to ‘keep in touct paran t 


AEROTRON answers this need with modern two-way 


) ; ad 
lieneral lee Y equipment. Through constant engineeri: and researct 
4 A AEROTRON has developed and currently manufactures the 


highest quality, most compact two-way FM 


‘yy . 
y 9 f] y 7? n the market—yet, it's the lowest-priced of a Find 
Answer [MUSMAY sie aca 
= Free literature available without obligat 
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tribution center, valued at $5.5-million; 
Armour & Co.’s small fertilizer mixing 

lant, worth, along with inventory, 
$200.000; Owens-Illinois Glass Co.'s 
bottle-making plant, valued at $7-mil- 
lion; and Abbott Laboratories’ distribut- 
ing branch, an investment of $500,000. 

Among the latest victims—in the list 
of holdings taken over by Castro’s gov- 
ernment this week—were Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.’s eight retail stores. The com- 
pany puts the value of its assets in Cuba 
at $5-million, including inventory and 
accounts receivable. Also expropriated 
were F, W. Woolworth’s 11 stores, on 


Millions of Dollars 






150~ 


100 





which it refuses to place a price tag. 
¢ Exporters—There are no exact figures 
available on how much exporters have 
lost through non-payment of sums due 
them. The total backlog of commercial 
indebtedness to U.S. companies is 
about $90-million, of which $50-mil- 
lion is owed to petroleum companies. 
Until the embargo imposed on U.S. 
exports to Cuba last week, payments for 
this backlog were coming through 


slowly. U.S. officials don’t know what 
has happened to payments since the 
embargo began, but it’s a safe guess that 
not much more will be showing up. 


ee How much Cuba has been 
buying from the U.S. 


it iv 
1957 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 
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A Blow—But Not a Knockout 


U.S. embargo puts a crimp in Castro’s faltering 
economy, but trade with Cuba has been dropping sharply 


for a year. 


In its running feud with Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuban regime, the U.S. last week 
imposed an embargo on shipments to 
Cuba that will do little more than fin- 
ish off an already-dying trade (chart). 
It covers all but certain foodstuffs and 
medical supplies. 

Besides this economic sanction, the 
U.S. has recalled Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal from Havana for extended con- 
sultations. The State Dept. this week 
indicated that he would not return. 

The U.S. also is holding two more 
economic sanctions in readiness. Wash- 
ington could freeze Cuban assets in this 
country—estimated at $200-million. 
And it may further cut Cuban imports, 
especially sugar, thus depriving Castro 
of badly needed dollars. 

At midweek, officials indicated that 
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the U.S. would buy no Cuban sugar 
next year. No shortage here is antici- 
pated as domestic and non-Cuban for- 
eign suppliers can fill U.S. needs. 

¢ Chief Effect—The trade embargo 
hits industrial products for U.S.-built 
plants and oil refineries, especially 
replacements parts. The action will 
put a crimp in Castro’s faltering econ- 
omy, but will not be the knock-out 
blow for Castro. 

The chief effect of the embargo will 
be to kill off an already expiring trade. 
For the past year, shipments to Cuba 
have been falling off at an ever-steepen- 
ing dive (chart), The Cuban govern- 
ment’s failure to provide foreign 
exchange to pay for imports is largely 
responsible for this. U.S. exporters 
have been selling mostly for dollars in 


cash, which are unavailable to many 
potential importers. 

A Castro spokesman greeted news of 
the U.S. embargo with scorn. “We've 
already moved Cuba outside the chew- 
ing gum curtain,” he said. Castro has 
been leading the island away from its 
economic ties with the U.S. through 
trade pacts with Russia, Eastern 
European Communist satellites, Red 
China, the United Arab Republic, and 
several European nations. 
¢ Canadian Stand—The embargo does 
not cover shipments from Cuba’s other 
Western Hemisphere sources, including 
Canada and Mexico. Canadians have 
denounced the embargo, saying they 
will continue their trade with Cuba— 
although it has dropped in recent 
months. Canadian officials say they will 
not encourage Dominion companies to 
fill the gap left by the U.S. embargo— 
but neither will they brook pressure or 
interference from Washington. 

Washington asserts that no such 
pressure will be applied, nor are U.S.- 
owned subsidiaries in Canada obliged 
to honor the embargo. The U.S. pro- 
claimed the embargo through the 
Commerce Dept., using the Export 
Control Act instead of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, which would have 
required that the subsidiaries observe 
the embargo. 
¢ Exporters’ Woes—In the U.S., the 
embargo produced a few mild squawks. 
Machinery manufacturers with Cuban 
orders already in the works objected 
on grounds that they have no other 
market for those particular pieces. 
Washington hastened to assure them 
that they could appeal the ban. 

Most U.S. exporters to Cuba are 
philosophical about the embargo. 
Their business has been bad for some 
months anyway and most accepted the 
death stroke with resignation. In pre- 
Castro days, Americas Trading Co., 
for example, did 10% to 15% of its 
total export business with Cuba. After 
Castro came to power, that business 
slipped to around 2%. Now it’s zero. 
¢ Economic Ills—In Cuba today, the 
economy is reportedly in such bad shape 
that the embargo can hurt it only 
moderately. There are shortages of 
medicines and many staple foods (not 
covered in the embargo), industrial 
equipment, machine tools and parts, 
and all sorts of automotive equipment. 
Inventories have generally been kept 
low by businessmen expecting seizure, 
causing these shortages. The govern- 
ment has established a national junk 
yard to supply parts for vehicles. 

Castro’s other economic problems 
include inflation, black marketing, 
spreading unemployment both in in- 
dustry and on the farm, and inexpe- 
rience and inefficiency in the govern- 
ment bureaucracy. END 
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FROM ANY 2-YEAR OLD 40-WATT SYSTEM 


GENERAL(3S)JELECTRIC 
PREMIUM 3 





New G-E Premium 3 Fluorescents. If your present 40-watt fluorescents are two years 
old or more, you can probably boost your lighting level by 30% to 50% —overnight—without 
spending a single capital expense dollar! How? By replacing them with new General Electric 
Premium 3 Lamps. Fact is, you’d gain at /east as much extra light as your present lamps would 
deliver if they were a foot longer and used a lot more electricity. 

G-E Premium 3 Lamps are new from end to end. New “Wattage Miser” Cathodes that cut 
wattage loss ...new, more efficient “‘Bonus” phosphors...improved gas mixture. And like the 
standard 40-watt fluorescents, the F-40, they operate in starter-type or Rapid Start circuits. 
General E 





ectric Premium 3 Lamps are first to deliver over 3,000 lumens... giving you more light 
at the lowest possible cost. For more information, call your G-E Lamp distributor today— or 
write: General Electric Co., Large Lamp Department C-032, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


In Business Abroad 


Bridgeport Brass Responds to Lures 
Offered by Northern Ireland 


Northern Ireland, which offers foreign companies a 
number of inducements to set up production facilities, 
has attracted another U.S. outfit: Bridgeport Brass Co. 

The Connecticut company’s Northern Ireland plant, 
which will produce tire valves for the British and Euro- 
pean markets, will be the 11th U.S. plant in Northern 
Ireland. Companies already producing there include 
du Pont, Chemstrand, and Hughes Tool. 

Instead of offering tax concession—a standard practice 
among many countries seeking to attract foreign invest- 
ment—Northern Ireland provides up to one-third of the 
capital costs of a new plant. Because of a decline in its 
shipbuilding and aircraft industries, Northern Ireland 
also offers a bigger pool of skilled labor than any other 
part of the United Kingdom. 


British Exporters Turn to Europe 
To Offset Drop in Shipments to U. S. 


British exports to the U.S. have dropped sharply over 
the past year. Sales here during the third quarter were 
down $28-million a month, or 27%, from the same 
period of 1959. Reduced shipments of cars and steel 
accounted for more than two-thirds of the drop. Ma- 
chinery and whiskey also were down, though not so 
sharply. 

British auto makers look for better business in the 
American market, especially for sports cars and specialty 
models, once our oversized inventory of imported cars 
has been worked off. But the British industry as a whole 
sees no early prospect of boosting sales to the U.S. and 
therefore most British exporters are concentrating their 
efforts on the European market. 

Many British firms now are convinced of the need to 
exploit new export opportunities offered them by the 
tariff advantages they now enjoy inside the European 
Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). Other companies are press- 
ing the Macmfllan government into renewed efforts to 
work out a merger between EFTA and the European 
Economic Community (EEC). The latter is not only 
a larger market but also a faster growing one. 


Allegheny Ludlum Joins Belgian Groups 
To Produce Specialty Steels in Europe 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. became the second 
U.S. specialty steel producer to invest abroad when it 
joined affliated Belgian interests this week in setting 
up a new producer in Western Europe. Earlier this 
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year, Crucible Steel Co. bought a 75% interest in an 
Italian specialty steelmaker at Milan. 

Allegheny Ludlum is teaming with Evence Coppee 
and Societe Anonyme Metallurgique d’Esperance-Long- 
doz, of Liege. Neither a name nor a location has been 
announced for the new company, which will be owned 
jointly and will start finishing stainless and specialty steels 
in 1962. Investment will total more than $10-million, 
primarily in cold-rolling and other finishing equipment 
for flat-rolled products. 

Also undisclosed is the source of the semi-finished 
steel the new company plans to sell in European and 
other markets outside the U. S. 

Esperance-Longdoz is a Belgian carbon steel producer 
without any stainless or specialty background.  Alle- 
gheny is one of the largest U.S. stainless and specialty 
producers; it could supply either semi-finished steel or 
know-how or both in getting the new company started. 


Tidewater Forms International Company 


To Direct West European Subsidiaries 


From the Tidewater Oil Co., part of the oil empire 
controlled by Jean Paul Getty, came a modest announce- 
ment this week that may be the forerunner of a major 
attempt to tie together all the Getty interests outside 
the U.S. 

Tidewater disclosed it was forming Veedol Inter- 
national, a corporation that would direct and expand 
Tidewater’s manufacturing and marketing subsidiaries 
in Western Europe, with the exception of Dansk Veedol, 
a Danish subsidiary that is building a refinery. Veedol 
International, which will have J. Ronald Getty, Jean 
Paul Getty’s son, as its president, will also handle Tide- 
water's export operations in Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East. Ilcadquarters are being established in 
Geneva. 

Though ‘Tidewater isn’t admitting it, one of Veedol 
International's first jobs will be to push hard with 
branded oil products throughout the world. Another 
job may be the takeover of the fleet of 20 super tankers 
Tidewater is building, thus removing the profitable in- 
come of tanker operation from U.S. tax liability. 

Insiders guess that Getty will try to consolidate all 
his foreign interests into one company, including pro- 
cuction, meaning Getty Oil Co.; refining, meaning 
Dansk Veedol, as well as the marketing and manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries of ‘Tidewater. 

Getty once tried to weld his U.S. interests—Tidewater 
and Skelly Oil Co.—into one (BW—Jul.18°59,p29), but 
the disapproval of minority stockholders prevented this. 


Corn Products to Build Plant in Brazi! 


Corn Products Co., responding to what it calls the 
“current exciting upswing” in Brazil’s economy, has an- 
nounced plans by its Brazilian affiliate to build a $10- 
million corn wet-milling plant near Sao Paulo. The 
affiliate, Refinacoes de Milho, has a corn-grinding plant 
in Sao Paulo. 
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GOLD TRADERS check last minute de- 
tails before going into the daily price-fixing 
session at Rothschild office in the City. 
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e Later Changes—Th 


IN AN UPSTAIRS ROOM of N. M. Rothschild & Sons London office, five men meet 


daily to perform the time-honored tradition of ‘fixing’ the yardstick price of gold in the 


world’s largest free market. 





" 








MEN WHO SET THE GOLD PRICE: (left to right) A. F. Hodgson of Johnson, Matthey, 


L. Balfour of Sharps Pixley, N. J. Raven of Rothschild & Sons, A. W. Sitch of Mocatta & 
Goldsmid, F. E. Wadsworth, Samuel Montagu & Co. 


ondon Fixes. 


rhe volume of trading done outside 
Xothschild’s is much bigger than the 
ransactions at the meeting, but the 
“fixing” is important because it gives 
the market a vardstick—one that has 
“hat amounts to official sanction. For 
Rothschild’s own representative also 
acts as spokesman for the Bank of Eng 
land, which, as main supplier of gold, 
xerts great influence on the fixed price. 

Last week and again this, the Bank 
was not meeting the heightened de- 
mand for gold, so. the price soared. 
(hough the British quote is in terms of 
sterling, the price of gold is officially 
tied to the dollar through a svstem of 
interlocking agreements with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. And so the 
price that buvers are willing to pav fot 
measure of the relative 
strength and weakness of the dollar 
¢ Top Market—The London price is 
the most significant of all the gold 
prices quoted in world markets becaus¢ 
London probably transacts more than 
75% of the world’s free gold trading 
(here are other active markets—in Paris, 
Zurich, Frankfurt, Mexico City, and 
Hong Kong—but London does more 
trading than all of them put together 

New York, of course, is the major 
official market for transactions involving 
foreign monetary authorities—govern 
ments and central banks. In New York, 
the U.S. ‘Treasury will buy gold from 
inv foreign seller at the fixed price of 
$34.9125 an oz. ($35 less one-quarter 
of 1% for handling charges), and will 
sell at $35.0875, but onlv to official 
buvers for ‘legitimate’ purposes—to set- 
tle balance of payments accounts or to 
idd to reserves, 

London, on the other hand, deals not 
only with central banks but with private 


cold NS a 
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institutions and individuals. Because 
transporting gold from the U.S. to Eu 
rope costs between 10¢ and 15¢ an oz., 
London can attract official sources as 
long as its selling price is under $35.25 
and its buying price over $34.75. As for 


private buying, London is the only mar- 


ket able to take big orders—a ton or 
More 

Ever sin gold was first discovered, 
there’s been a demand for it. For gol 
has an anonymity, and acceptability, 
that has preserved it as a universal cur 
rencv—or investment—even though it is 
no longer used as a currency. 

Most countries limit individual rights 
to hold gold, but there are loopholes 
in all the regulations—as well as illegal 
smuggling and hoarding. West Ger- 


rland, Holland, and Can 
ida allow their citizens to hold gold 
or gold coin. Great Britain does not 


manv, Switz 


permit its subjects to purchase or hold 
gold in any shape or form. In_ th 
U.S., it’s illegal to buy or hoard gold, 


but there’s nothing to prevent Ameri 


ins from buying or selling abroad 
Americans have been doing some gold 
buving through gold certificates—which 
can be hanged on demand for bul- 
lion—issu Canada’s Bank of Nova 
Scotia Vhev can also make direct 
purchases, through their own bank, of 
gold bullion in Toronto, Zurich, or Lon 
don Gold bars are quoted on_ the 


loronto Stock Exchange, and one Ca- 
nadian brokerage offers facilities for buy 
ing gold on a 3% margin. 


|. Postwar Resumption 


While trading in gold has been going 
on since the beginnings of historv, the 


| market in its present forn 





THE PRICE. Posted in the Rothschild 
bank is the price set for the day. Later 
trading will change it to a degree. 


the Price of Gold 


has been operating only since 1954 
Vhen, the British government allowed 
the firms that had been specializing in 
gold to resume trading. At the begin 
ning they operated under many restric 
tions, but in the last few vears virtuall 
all of the restraints on such operation 
have been lifted. 

Even so, the market is not so free a 
it was before World War II, when it 
attracted ‘flight’ capital and “hot 
money from the rest of the world. In 
those days, continual war scares, and 
periodic currency crises, led to an 
ilmost constant demand for gold from 
private hoards. The 1930s, according 
to one observer, was the “golden age”’ 
of London’s gold market. Activity wa 
verv brisk. 

In the period between September 
1939, when the market was closed and 
its reopening, most gold trading was in 
the black market centers—Paris, Macao 
l'angier, and _ other 
cities. Because the actual amount of 
gold available was small, black market 
prices increased sharply with any rise 
in demand. In 1949, for example, fears 
of a general devaluation of Furopean 
currencies, drove the price up over $50 
an oz. In subsequent vears, the price 
reached similar levels. 

After the London market reopened 
gold prices, until last week, hav 
remained fairly close to the pegged 
U.S. price. Just how much volume is 
done in London is not disclosed, but 
there are estimates that the turnover 
has been about $1-billion a vear. At 
the height of last week’s gold rush 
some London bankers guessed that daily 
volume ran between $20-million and 
$40-million, which is considerably mor 
than the 


“international 


weekly volum 


iverage 
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. . . the daily fixing of the gold price has the rigid and 
esoteric pomp of a priestly ritual . . . 


of central bank 


Federal Reserve 


ll. Why London Is Tops 


There are a number of 
London’s status as the 
free gold market 

elt has a steady source of supply 
That’s because over 75% of the free 
world’s annual production of gold is 


with the 


York 


transactions 


Bank of New 


reasons for 


No. | 


world’s 


mined in Commonwealth bloc coun- 
tries and channeled to London 

eThe Bank of England has a 
policy of intervening in the market 


when it feels it is in the public interest 


eLondon’s gold firms, four of 
which date back to the 17th and 18th 
centuries, have contacts throughout the 


world 

e The dealers are willing to extend 
margin to clients 
to state just how 
illow 


ilthough thev refuse 
much credit thev will 
and charge extremely 1] 


Sind com. 


missions, normally only 1¢ per 0; 
The fact that London can 


continual 


count on a 


ty 1 tf newly 1 oo) 
stream of new nined gold 


gives it a big edge. The Bank of Eng 
land has an agreement, the price terms 
of which are secret, with the Reserve 


Bank of South Africa, which provides 
London with almost all of the 
of South Africa’s 


Union 


newly-mined gold. In 


iddition, the Soviet Union, the second 
largest producer, generally sells gold in 
the London market (through its Lon 
don bank, the Moscow Narodnv) when 
it needs to sett ts foreign accounts 
Other gold producing nations, in the 
Commonwealth and out, sell most of 


their gold in the London market be- 
cause thev often gct a slightly better 
price than in New York 


¢ Central Banks—While the bullion 


houses refuse to identify their clients, 

thev do a major portion of their busi 

ness with foreign ntral banks, which 

have a tradition f trading with long 
] 


like Samuel 
itta & Gold 


established privat er 


) 
Montagu & ¢ nk 


smid. According to Paul I 1 British 
financial writer it banks “‘fre 
quently feel it | ith their dignity 
to deal with on nother, even when 
this would be the natural thing to do, 


preferring to g thi medium 


of the bullion firm 

Western Germany, for example, ha 
bought no gold from the U.S. in over 
five vears. But its gold reserves have 
gone from $920-million to $2.7-billion 


in this period, with the bulk of it prob 
ibly coming fro buving in London 
Other foreign central banks have also 
been buving heavil ticularl mn re 
a ae } he 4 
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stock 


latest rise 


woid draining the U.S. gold 

British brokers say that th 

the price of gold began when Italy's 
heavily in 


li | 

ntral bank began 
September 
¢ Private 


] 


buving n 
Clients—London’s — brokers 
ilso have many private clients—com 
mercial banks, and institutions, 
speculators, hoarders, industrial buyers 
lhe brokers supply gold to hoarders in 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, and to 


other 


the countries of the Middle and Far 
East, where gold has alwavs been thi 
most tangible svmbol of wealth, far 
preferable to anv bank account. It was 


private buving that touched off last 


week's gold rush 
lhese private customers do most of 


their trading in London because _ its 


gold firms have a high reputation for 


integritv and discretion. London’s bul 
lion brokers make little outward show 
of their special position, but they have 


for tradition that 
enhance the romance so often associ 
ited with gold 

True, they 


moditv more 


1 reverence erves to 


regard 
than as a 
their closed-mouth and sol 
doing business is in keeping 
inexplicable vet universal a 
gold, a tribute that is paid to no 
commodity 


TOK 1 1 


com- 
But 


+ 


urrenc\ 
manner oO 
with the 
ceptance of 
other 


Ill. The Pomp of Tradition 
fixing of the gold 


Take the daily g 
price, which has the rigid and esoteri 


,omp of a priestly ritual. The meeting 
pomp of a priestly rit rl ting 


place has an established seat for each 
participant, the tools of wh trade 
i telephone with a direct line to th 
own offices, and a small British flag 

he flags are neither a decorat 
ornament nor a patriotic svmbol; th 
have a definite function in the ritual of 
the gold fixing. When a dealer put 
down his flag it is a sign that h pl 
pared to buy or sell and will honor h 
verbal commitments. If a flag goes up 
trading stops, and a dealer has an op 
portunity to consider just what position 
he plans to take 

Before the meeting takes place, each 
firm matches—or “‘marries’’—its own bu 
ind sell orders for gold Thu th 
have a pretty clear notion of wheth 
thev will want to buv or sell when th 
come to the mecting (last week, th 
dealers were all seeking t yu 
e Bank of England—Precisely at 10:3 
the meeting gets underway, with h 
deal idicating just how much he 
villing to buv and I] id at what 
p When ther 1 irplu f bu 

| Rothschild nan if n th 





Bank of Englan f the deman Ch 
Bank then d les how much gold it 
will supply an A h lea 
bids are satisfact If the deale 
told that the Bank unwilling to sup 
ply gold, they will have to bid high 
and even after the bids are raised, th 
Bank may not 1 t their needs 

The basic tra uit is a gold 
ot ipproximat + with a min 
mum of 995 parts per 1,000 of fine 
gold. At last week’s top pri rf S4] 
a bar st $16,400 ympared to th 
U.S. price of $14,000. British dealers 

} } } € id } 


ial 
also S¢ ois, wn 1 nave a 


ket in the Near East, because they are 


much more portabl 

This is what happened last week, 
when speculat lemand for gold w 
far greater than the Bank w willing 
to supph \ ig t lealers, th 
demand was worldw from Europ 
the Far East U.S. itself 
ract, in t \m l 
brqught in a fresh horde of speculat 
who felt reassured that the U.S. w 
eventually ra t )] f 
terms of I] 


IV. The Pressure of Demand 


With privat nand } th 
daily fixing p1 has not been holdins 
The Bank of England did not h 
enough newly min Id neet th 
demand, and lently did not t 
the U.S. t¢t t of it 
wn stocks t » th f 
going t 

At the tim f tl Suez crisis, the 
Bank of England intervened in the 
market to hol th ¥ f vo 
$35.1¢ It d th through its Ex 
change Equal it hich 
holds all of Britain’s gold and foreign 

hang I I ] Sente 
when It lv w iS I tedly th a } 1\ 
the Bank f I ngland st p 1 2 } 
holding the pr t $35.1 ¢ 

This mav h had th ] f 
the U.S. But t vl +] 
ing WwW purely f pl t 
the Banl f England’ luctan t 
supply gold f t] leal t 
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Getting “superior results” 
with soil-cement street paving 


—says Ralph Allen, Port Charlotte, Florida, land development superintendent 











1. Portland cement, in proper proportion, is spread on 
area which has been previously graded. 










2. Mixing 
machine adds 
water, pulverizes 
and mixes soil-cement 
in a single operation. 


Soil-cement, a highly compacted mixture of 
soil, portland cement and water, permits assembly- 
line processing of streets at General Development 
Corporation’s huge Port Charlotte land and housing 
development on the Southwest Florida coast. 

This is the same high quality paving base used to build 
thousands of miles of roads, streets and airports throughout 
the United States and Canada. It offers such advantages 
as processing ease and speed, high strength, long life 
and low initial cost. 

In nine months, portland cement supplied by General 
Portland Cement Company’s Florida division was used to put 
down 1.25 million square yards of soil-cement paving 
at Port Charlotte. The Mackle Company, Inc., builders of 
the 94,000 acre home community for General Development, 
paved more than 29 miles of 21-foot streets in a single 
recent month, according to Ralph Allen, 
land development superintendent. 

“Soil-cement paving is definitely superior to the 
granular-base paving previously used,” he reports. “Port 
Charlotte streets are good streets, greatly exceeding minimum 


3. Soil-cement is compacted by steel-wheel rollers and 
later surfaced with a thin bituminous layer. 


Offices: 


county standards. They will give virtually maintenance-free 
service for a very long time.” 


Other Road widening « Shoulders 
soil-cement Parking and storage areas 
Subbase for pavement 
applications Earth dam facings ¢ Reservoir lininas 
: Ditch and canal linings 
include: 





Chicago, /ilinois 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Fredonia, Kansas 
Jackson, Michigan 
Tampa, Florida 

Miami, Florida 

Los Angeles, California 


General Portland Cement Compary 
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a From an almost unlimited scope of thought, 
Leonardo da Vincibrought forth a stream 
of inventions whieh — in modern form 

wg £, are in-use today. However, Leonardo’s 

greatest contribution was simply the 
triumph of creative thought applied to 
practical results. His work will stand 
for all time as proof that the appraisal 
of quality applies to thinking as well 
as to tangible objects and to visible or 
Vi} 








In a related sense. the quality ol 
engineering is measured by result 
And it is by results alone that the 
minds responsible for an engineet 
ing project) can ar evaluated 
When you che t record 
Brown & Root engineer 
through the year he higl 
quality of thinkin is self 
evident. Customer itistach 
from greater efficiency at lower 
costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 
construction by Brown & Root 
This squirrel-cage blower,invented by 
Leonardo da Vinci and put to practical 
use, was a significant step toward 
modern mechanical air conditioning. 
BROWN & RoorTr, INc. 
POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXA 


NEW YORK . WASHINGTON ° LONDON ° EDMONTON . MONTREAL 
SAO PAULO ° MARACAIBO ° CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 





As the Price of Gold Rockets... 


Guesses that the U.S. would be 
forced to devalue the dollar and raise 
the price of gold (page 23) sent gold 
mining shares last week to a postwar 
high. Standard & Poor's index of gold 
mining shares went on a tear to 18.97, 
topping the highs recorded in 1959 and 
1946 

The rush for gold shares hit all coun- 
tries—and all stocks that had any con- 
nection, however remote, to gold. U.S. 
and Canadian gold producers fared the 
best, despite the fact that most of them 
must sell to their governments and can- 
not take advantage of the higher prices 
in world markets. Homestake Mining 
Co., the U.S.’ largest producer, gained 
about 6 points in one week, hitting 52 
—its peak of recent years—before easing 
off. 

Some Canadian companies, including 
Campbell Red Lake Mines (which can 
sell gold in the open market), Dome 
Mines, and Giant Yellowknife, also shot 
up. Marginal companies, which are 
on the brink of closing down or selling 
out, got a play, too. 
¢ South Africa—The wave of buving 
spilled over into South African gold 
shares—the Kafhirs—which had been de- 
pressed all year because of political un- 
rest in Africa. American-South African, 
a closed-end investment company that 
has about 89% of its portfolio in Afri- 
can gold shares, saw its net asset value 
climb to $33, compared with $24 a few 
months ago. 

Nervous Continental investors had 
been dumping gold shares in wholesale 
lots, but some of them reversed the 
pattern last week. One European 
broker reported, however, that the 
strength in Kafhirs chiefly came from 
local support, not from foreign or U. S. 
buving. 

There is every indication that gold 
shares will continue to enjoy a boomlet 
—at least until after the Presidential 
election. The consensus on Wall Street 
is that the U.S. will not devalue the 
dollar anytime soon, but that eventually 
it could come. Since most equities are 
down and show few signs of improving, 
some analysts think gold shares are a 
speculative bet. 

To a degree, it’s thought of as a bet 
on the election. 

If Kennedy is elected, so the argu- 
ment goes, you can’t reconcile his poli- 
cies of “cheap money” with higher fed- 
cral spending except by assuming de- 
valuations. In Wall St. eves, his policies 
invite deficit spending and inflation, and 
without an independent Federal Reserve 
Board to clamp down on credit, the 
outflow of gold would accelerate. Con- 
fidence in the dollar abroad would 
falter, and the U.S. would be forced 
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Speculators Rush to Gold Shares 
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eventually to raise the price of gold. 
¢ “Sound Dollar’—If Nixon is elected, 
analvsts see the situation as a bit better 
but only a bit. Nixon is pledged to a 
“sound dollar’; based on the historical 
record, this school of thought expects 
he will do more to promote a balanced 
budget. In any case, Nixon still would 
run into problems on gold—business is 
in a setback and the balance of pay- 
ments is still deteriorating. In other 
words, serious turndown in_ the 
economy could force devaluation—a 
prospect that some analvsts think is in 
store for us 

“In short,” Edward Merkle, 
president of Madison Fund, an invest- 
ment company that holds the shares of 
four gold mining companies, “if Ken- 
nedv is elected, gold stocks will go 
through the roof. If Nixon is elected, 
it might take a little longer.” 

Either wav, so the reasoning 
gold stocks are worth a play. 

From a technical standpoint also, 
speculators think thev are on fairly safe 
ground 

From 1938 to 1949, the price action 
of gold stocks roughly paralleled that 
of stocks as a whole, although thev 
showed a more marked decline relative 
to other industry groups. From 1949 
on, they took a different path—barely 
participating in the bull markets of the 
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1950s. But starting in 1958, the gold 
shares have been doing better. 

¢ Earlier Spurt—In late 1958 and early 
1959, in fact, they had a quick spurt 
that took them close to their present 
highs. That spurt, too, was caused by 
rumors of devaluation. 

What’s more, gold shares have his- 
torically been higher when the outflow 
of gold from this country is rising—as 
it is now. This helps convince analysts, 
like Alan Poole of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., that some gold stocks are buys 
now. However, Poole believes caution 
must be exercised in which stock to 
choose. 
¢ Caution—Looking at it another way, 
only a change in the U.S. gold price 
could bring the rewards that speculators 
hope for. No internal factor in the gold 
mining industry justifies the high price- 
earnings ratios that gold shares now are 
selling at. One mutual fund manager 
goes further: “In any other time, gold 
stocks would merit only a modest in- 
vestment at best—and that usually for 
income, not capital appreciation.” 

The big stock exchange houses, which 
have been flooded with questions on 
gold and gold shares, also believe a 
word of caution is indicated. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
sent out a wire to its offices saying: “It 
is Our opinion—and only an opinion— 
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TURNPIKES 
MURDER 
“SISSY” ENGINE 
BEARINGS 


Long, hard, turnpike driving 


proves there’s a difference in 


engine bearings. “Sissy’’ brands 
burn out—but engine bearings 


made by Detroit Aluminum and 
Brass stay on the job because we 


make them “Turnpike Tough.” 


For over 35 years, we’ve been a 
principal supplier of original equip- 
ment engine bearings for leading 
cars, trucks and buses, as well as 
for marine, aircraft and industrial 
and_ off-the-road 


engines, farm 


equipment. 


Our plants mass produce engine 
bearings as perfect as specialized 
engineering, metallurgical 


research and modern manufac 


turing techniques can make them. 


We invite your inquiries. 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CORPORATION 
) Mahone of 


ast 
ENGINE BEARINGS 


standard of quality for 
automotive replacement 


120 7 Va 





that th price of ge Id wv not be 
changed by Congress in the foreseeabl 
future Under the circumstances, we 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about electronics 
share prices, new issues, drop 
in Eastman Kodak stock, on- 
again, off-again Pawley bus 


deal in Miami. 
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What goes into final cost of steel? Maybe more 
than you realize. After you know the initial price, 
figure the further costs of possession. Often hidden 
and unnecessary, they include the costs of storing, 
handling and readying your steel for use. Costs 
your steel service center can often help you reduce 
or eliminate—to keep your steel costs low. 

Each steel user’s case is different. Ask your steel 
service center to help you determine the most 
economical way to buy steel. They will give you 
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a helpful guide for figuring all your costs of posses- 
sion, such as: 


Cost of capital: Cost of operation: Other costs: 
Inventory Space Obsolescence 
Space Material handling Insurance 
Equipment Cutting & burning Taxes 

Scrap & wastage Accounting 


Call your nearby steel service center, or write for free 
booklet, ‘‘What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel?”’ 
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540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 














In the Markets 


Disappointing Earnings Reports 
Send Stock Prices Skidding 


The stock market fell to a two-year low this week, 
as investors scurried out of companies whose third- 
quarter earnings statements provided sorry reading. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average hit 566—some 115 points 
below its January high—before it rallied sharply. 

As brokers view it, the market could drift still lower. 
They say the economic outlook is not bright enough to 
merit aggressive buying, pointing to the narrowing of 
profit margins as a sign that corporate profits will have 
trouble rebounding. They also feel that easier money 
rates still have not been a strong stimulus to business 
and spending plans. 

In this light, brokers expect more liquidations, par- 
ticularly from speculators who may be heavily mar- 
gined. The consensus, as one broker puts it: “Until 
we get a clearer idea of where business is going, the best 
thing to do is be invested in top-drawer equities and 
bonds, and keep a bundle of cash in the bank.” 


Wall Street Has New Mystery on Its Hands: 
How Did $500,000 in Securities Vanish? 


Wall Street had a new mystery this week: What hap- 
pened to $500,000 in securities that vanished from two 
brokerage firms? 

On Oct. 14, the New York Stock Exchange reveals, 
$110,000 in U.S. Treasury bills—as negotiable as the 
dollar—disappeared at Bache & Co. On Oct. 21, stocks in 
19 companies vanished at Dominick & Dominick. The 
stock certificates have a face value of about $391,000, and 
if they are signed—a point which is unclear—they also are 
negotiable. 

Both firms aren’t willing to say anything was stolen, 
insisting that “they could have been mislaid.” The dis- 
crepancies turned up in routine internal accounting, sav 
the firms, and both are fully insured, so that no customer 
would lose anything through the disappearance. 


Mutual Funds Preferred Selling to Buying 
In Third Quarter, Hutton Survey Shows 


By now, the fact that the mutual fund industry has 
generally retrenched over the past few months is no 
surprise. The lack of aggressive participation in the 
stock market has been one reason for its decline. But 
this week E. F. Hutton & Co. came up with the third- 
quarter figures to prove that the fund managers preferred 
selling to buying. At the same time, the Hutton survey 
shows that the net asset value per share of all the 41 big 
trusts studied declined below that of the previous quarter. 

The study shows marked selling in specific industries. 
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For example, there were no purchases in the paper and 
pulp industry, but nine funds sold and five of them com- 
pletely eliminated holdings in the industry 

Nine funds also sold heavily in rail equipment—in 
sharp contrast to the first quarter enthusiasm for rail 
equipment shares. 


Fed Action Releases More Reserves, 
But Mostly for Seasonal Money Needs 


The Federal Reserve Board this week made a tech- 
nical adjustment in bank reserve requirements that will 
have the effect of releasing $1.3-billion in new bank 
reserves. 

Fed economists caution that little of this increase 
will be available to the banking system as a base for 
loan expansion. Most of the addition to bank reserves 
will be sopped up by the normal seasonal demand for 
cash and credit at Christmas time. At the same time, 
the Fed’s move is an indication that it is increasingly 
concerned about the domestic economy. A good part 
of the ease is directed at the big city banks, which are 
now pinched. 

This is what the Fed did: 

¢ Starting Nov. 26, the Fed’s member banks will 
be able to count all the cash in their vaults as part of 
the reserve they are required to hold. Previously, only 
a portion of vault cash could be included in required 
TeServes. 

¢ Reserve requirements for the giant money market 
banks in New York and Chicago will drop from 173% 
of their demand deposits to 164°. This brings re- 
quired reserves in New York and Chicago in line with 
requirements now in force in all other big cities 

¢ Country bank reserve requirements will be boosted 
—from 11% to 12%. This move was designed to absorb 
almost half of the $900-million in reserves that the new 
vault cash rule will make available to country banks. 

Though the Fed asserted that the new vault cash 
rule will have little net effect on credit, many observers 
were surprised that the action came in the face of mount 
ing concern over the outflow of gold from the U.S. If 
it should have the effect of making money easier, it 
could increase the spread between U.S. and European 
interest rates and thus increase the pressure on our 
gold (page 25). 


The Fed’s move was interpreted as a sign toward 
easier money—and helped the bond market. A $250 
million debenture offering from the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was quickly sold out on the news. 

Bond prices remained firm. This encouraged most 
dealers to predict that the turnaround in the bond mar- 
ket, which showed up first three weeks ago in short-term 
Treasury bill dealings, was slowly gathering steam. They 
made this inference mostly from further price gains in 
bills—which dropped 91-day yields to 2.129%, the lowest 
in 26 months—and in the municipal market, where dealer 
demand for new issues was described as “unusually 
strong.” 

In the corporate bond market, however, demand early 
in the week was slack pending the terms of the big 
$11-billion Treasury refunding. 
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Handsome and Hardworking 


lexiglas ..lmplex 








for Jet Spray Cooler .. . PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic is used for 
sparkling transparent bowls and lids on cold drink dispensers. 
Bowls and lids are one-piece moldings—crystal clear, breakage- 
resistant and free from taste or odor. Seven-inch-deep bowls 
measure 17” by 14”. 


for Smith-Corona . . . IMPLEX®, the tough, rigid, high-impact 
acrylic, gives outstanding strength and stain-resistance to 
vital components of new Galaxie portable typewriters. In addi- 
tion, the smooth surfaces and lustrous colors of the IMPLEX 
parts contribute to the typewriter’s handsome appearance. 


for you... PLEXIGLAS and IMPLEX can give your products added 
utility and sales appeal. Our design staff will be pleased to 
help you use these Rohm & Haas molding materials—to your 
advantage. 








FR] Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 

—— COM PANY 

——— WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


in Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
West Hill, Ontario 


You can start with an Aristocrat Modular desk and 
chair. Then expand department by department ove1 
the years until your office is completely modern and 
fully productive ...no matter what your budget or 


size of installation. 
Write for Master Plan brochures FF 261 and FF 242. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION Step by step, department by department, 
122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. the Master Plan expands, modernizes your office. 





The complete office of tomorrow starts today with the Remington Rand 


MASTER PLAN 

















PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Phonograph record companies now are putting just about everything 
on LPs, from the beeps of outer-space satellites to the jokes of “sick” 

OCT, 29, 1960 comedians. And they’re issuing more and more records in improved 
“stereophonic sound.” 





If you want laughs, try Bob Newhart—his treatment of how Madison 

Ave. would have handled Pres. Lincoln is unforgettably whacky. The Button 

Down Mind Strikes Back, Newhart’s latest, is out this week. Other favorites 

among the comics are Mort Sahl (political satirist), Shelley Berman (Edge 

A BUSINESS WEEK of Shelley Berman is his newest), and Elaine May & Mike Nichols (the 
twosome starring on Broadway). 


Critic-raconteur Alexander King again talks and talks in a new United 
Artists record, aptly named Love and Hisses. Though more limited in appeal, 
regional-type comedians such as Dave Gardner (down-South-on-the-farm 
accent), Myron Cohen (Jewish humor), and Woody Woodbury (the Midwest 
slant) are gaining fans for their records. For old-time humor, try Stories 
for Gentlemen—two New Englanders, Alan Bemis and Russell Bacon, swap- 
ping yarns of 100 years ago, spoken with a mid-19th century accent (Droll 
Yankees, Inc., 34 Arnold St., Providence 6, R. I.). 


For tired organization men, Libraphone has a new recording, Parkin- 
son’s Law. Author C. Northcote Parkinson gibes at how businessmen build 
administrative empires, describes the art of maneuvering at cocktail parties. 
Another sample of British dry wit is The Best of Sellers—with comedian 
Peter Sellers on the loose. 


SERVICE 


For the more sober spoken word, Washington Records offers a six-record 
FDR Speaks (records can be bought separately). In the Sounds of Learning 
series, Omaha’s Opinion Institute (224 Service Life Bldg., Omaha 2) has 
Keith Funston describing How a Stock Exchange Operates and Dag Ham- 
marskjold commenting on The Elements of Privacy in Peace-Making. 


Caedmon’s complete Shakespeare albums, with British stage and film 
stars participating, are coming out regularly. Sample: Margaret Leighton 
and Trevor Howard in The Taming of the Shrew. (Complete series will cost 
about $400.) New “talking books” by Libraphone will include Short Stories 
of O. Henry, a Jack London Collection, and Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. 


Recording companies also are rediscovering the American Revolution 
and Civil War (with Centennial beginning next year). Columbia features 
organist E. P. Biggs playing tunes from Colonial America. Folkways has a 
set of 30 songs from the Civil War. Heirloom Records interprets the Revo- 
lution through songs, ballads, legends. 





Instruction records abound—you can practice yoga for your health or 
even learn to play bongo drums. With foreign travel increasing, the cata- 
logue of language records (from French to Arabic) is expanding. Top labels 
include Linguaphone, Berlitz, RCA-Victor, Holt, Crown’s Living Language. 


Vastly improved records of classical music are coming out continuously. 
Of more than routine interest: the last recording of the late harpsichordist 
Wanda Landowska, playing Haydn’s sonatas; Malcolm Frager, American 
prize-winning pianist at the 1960 Brussels music festival, playing Prokofiev. 





For lovers of offbeat jazz, there’s good listening in the way artists are 
fusing jazz and the classics. Example: Trumpeter Miles Davis rides through 
Sketches of Spain—formal composition for orchestra with jazz background. 
There’s also Miriam Makeba, South African jazz and folk singer who’s 
gaining prominence here—with her first album out soon. Command, Time, 125 
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and Audio Fidelity records are issuing a raft of finely engineered stereos 
(for instance, Persuasive Percussion) of show tunes and popular songs. 


Catalogue of stereos is still pretty slim. But by next spring about 50% 
of all new releases will be available in stereo. 


As a car owner, you may dislike running with the crowd, and find little 
appeal in Detroit’s compacts or even the standard European models. So 
note several top British cars, shown at this week’s London Motor Show: 


Lea-Francis, famous name in British sports cars, is offering a sleek, 
110 mph. convertible called the Leaf-Lynx ($4,141 in Britain). It features 
a 102-hp. Ford Zephyr engine, disc brakes, distinctive “aerodynamic” styling 
—in competition with the 2.4 liter Jaguar. 


Redesigned Jensen S sports car boasts an automatic transmission 
($6,314). Two-door, hardtop body has surprising room, holds four passen- 
gers comfortably; engine is a tuned 4-liter BMC model. 


Ultimate in limousine grandeur, the Countryman by Harold Radford 
Ltd. is an adaption of the Rolls Royce Silver Cloud. Luxury-style acces- 
sories include an espresso coffeemaker, dry shaver, fishing rod container 
—and, of course, a mobile bar ($17,600). 


Airlines are slashing tourist and economy-class fares on long-haul, over- 
seas routes—presumably leaving the first-class seats to expense account 
customers. (On domestic routes, however, the gap between first-class and 
tourist fares has been narrowing.) Latest cuts and hikes, due around Dec. 1: 


¢ Far East. Pan Am is lowering economy fares on trans-Pacific flights. 
For instance, the jet fare from the West Coast to Tokyo will be $435, against 
the present $508. (But the price of first-class seats on the Tokyo run will 
rise slightly to $700.) BOAC and Japan Airlines plan similar cuts. Flights 
going the other way to the Far East—from New York via Europe—are get- 
ting cheaper, too. For example, TWA is cutting the economy fare to Bang- 
kok, from $771 to $710; also the first-class fare, from $1,368 to $1,160. 


¢ South America. Fares to Rio and Buenos Aires are dropping by as 
much as 35%. (First-class seats, however, are increasing some 10%.) Pan 
Am, for one, is knocking a big chunk off the New York-Buenos Aires rate— 
from $934 to $599 on round-trip jet, from $878 to $538 on piston-engined 
craft. 


* Global. TWA is cutting its round-the-world fare, starting from New 
York. Economy class will slip from $1,386 to $1,272; first class, from $2,059 
to $2,017. 


Potpourri: Internal Revenue Service will treat payments over $5,000 
to a widow by her husband’s company as taxable income, despite contrary 
district court decisions—so question may go to the Supreme Court... . 
Overruling an earlier opinion, the U.S. Tax Court now says you can deduct 
casualty losses stemming from vandalism . . . The American Gun, a 
new, plush, hardback magazine starting in December, will cover the whole 
range of gun lore; $18 for four year issues if you order now, or $6 an issue 
in book stores (2120 Time-Life Bldg., New York 20) 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 29, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





New from Link-Belt 7" 


all in one low-cost unit 








FOR AIRPORTS AND 
MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 








FOR HIGHWAY MOTELS AND SERVICE CENTERS 


B d O -| AC single-unit sewage treatment 


Here’s the economical answer to sewage problems 
brought on by population spread and by antipollution 
regulations which are obsoleting old-fashioned methods 


Easy single-unit installation is accompanied by low- 
cost operation—can effectively handle “shock loads” 
with no need for technically skilled maintenance per- 


of sewage disposal in outlying areas. 

Bio-Pac is available in capacities to serve 50 to 500 
people, and is designed to operate efficiently in areas 
remote from metropolitan sewage service. It is a scaled- 
down version of two-stage, large-capacity bio-filtration 
plants that serve major cities, and it meets the Ten States 


Standards for sewage works. 
—_— 
4x 2) 
wo 


BEARINGS 





Basic products and engineering 
for industry’s basic work 





HAINS AND 
SPROCKETS 


sonnel. And compact design lends itself to “hide-away” 
landscaping. 

Link-Belt will work with your consulting engineer or 
architect to find out how Bio-Pac can best serve you. 
Write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. Ask for Folder 2971. 





POWER ENGINEERED 
CONVEYING TRANSMISSION (PROCESSING) 
EQUIPMENT MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 
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The Elites—and their different styles 0 
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Middle-Class Enterprisers 





























Central strategy Preserving traditional society. Individual self-advancement. Be. 
No faster than necessary to pre- Pace set by prospects of private = 
° —_— ° serve traditional elite. Military gain, individual choices, and 
Pace of industrialization needs may dictate more rapid limited actions of government. 
pace. Moderate pace. 
a 
Government grants and sub- Individual savings, alietiih busi- me. 
sidies for new industries; tariff ness profits, and saving are 
protection; inflation; agricultural main domestic sources. Foreign 
Source of funds ‘ents channeled to industry. Con- capital may be substantial, de- 
tinuity depends on government pending on profit opportunities 
favors. Foreign capital usually for foreign companies. Continuity 
unimportant. depends on business cycle, in- 
ternational market. 
Preserve and protect agriculture. Agriculture diisean po inter- / 
Favor industry needed for mili- national competition. Profits de- 
Priorities in development tary base, public works, monu- termine sequence of industrial 
ments, shrines, paternalistic development, modified by mili- 
projects, including housing. tary needs. Public works less 
serious claimant for capital. 
Preserves old values; higher ed- Liberal education for masses. e 
ucation limited to elitists. Uni- Schools and colleges a major in- 
Educational system versities have little role in in- strument in vertical mobility for 
dustrialization; workers get only workers and their families. 
elementary education, if that. 
Loyalty to tradition, family, and Personal ethic of hard work and 
Methods of motivating labor ‘ligion. money rewards. 
Less elitist and paternal. More group and state action. 
Direction of change 
ae 
Examples Germany, Japan, 18th Century Britain 
Czarist Russia 19th Century U.S. 


New Theory of Growth: 


What vou see above is another theory 
of economic development 

\s it appears in the tabulation, the 
theory looks more like a catalogue of 
facts about the different routes nations 
have taken—toward industrialization 
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pmoOnTL 


And that may result from the fact 
that this theory—unlike 
produced by philosophers 
ists to explain the dynamics of cae. 
did not, like Athena, spring full-blown 
from the he id of a sing! reator but 


mani — 


ind econot 


grew out of a lwide fa } ig 
isi This stud ipported b 
$555,000 from the Ford Foundation 
was made by 80 economists from Berk 
elev, Calif., to Ahmedabad, Ind 
e After Five Years—In its f 
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of industrialization= 





Revolutionary-Intellectuals 









~\ \ ed 


Colonial Administrators 








Nationalist Leaders 





Forced-draft industrialization. 


Serving the “home country.” 


National independence and 
progress. 





The fastest possible pace under 
an extensive set of controls. 


Depends solely on the advan- 
tage to the mother country. 


High aspirations and promises— 
but uncertain rate. 





Forced curbs on consumption by 
taxes and other means to secure 
very large proportion of national 
income for government invest- 
ment projects. Continuity stable. 
Largely domestic supply of capi- 
tal funds. 


Funds from budget of mother 
country. Continuity depends on 
competing pressures on govern- 
ment and private budgets in 
home country. Limited capital 
formation by taxing natives. 


Drive for independence repels 
foreign capital when most 
needed. Hard to squeeze can- 
sumption tighter than did colo- 
nial administrators. Tend to seek 
large sums abroad but supply 
variable and short-term. 





Agriculture compressed by 
draining manpower and pre- 
venting individual farming. Pri- 
ority with a vengeance to basic 
industry. Housing compressed. 


Industries developed that furnish 
materials or consumption goods 
to mother country or supply for- 
eign exchange. Foreign capital 
mainly to extractive industries. 


Aim to build broad industrial 
base. Industries such as basic 
steel, shipbuilding, air transport 
sought for prestige as well as 
economic growth. Build defense 
industries, if colonials left none. 





Education bound up with revolu- 
tionary ideology. High priority 
to science and specialized fields. 
Workers get technical training. 


Education adapted from mother 
country. Higher education limited 
to few natives, and training 
often only in mother country. 


Seek to free educational system 
from ties with previous colonial 
power. Dilemma of using limited 
resources for general education 
vs. special programs for scien- 
tific and managerial elite. 





Ideological compulsion — and 
money rewards. 


Limited compulsion, limited ac- 
ceptance of natives into ruling 
group in a few cases. 


Nationalism as the dominant 
ideal. 





less ideological, more bureau- 
cratic, more sensitive to wishes 
of masses and other emerging 
elites—scientists and managers. 


Nationalism — and occasionally 
a take-over by.revolutionary in- 
tellectuals. 


More middle-class influence, if 
successful — more influence by 
revolutionary intellectuals, if un- 
successful. 





Communist Russia 
Communist China 


India Under the British 


India Today 





The Leaders Set The Pattern 


vears of existence, this joint venture— 
christened the Inter-University Study of 
Labor Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment—has sponsored more than 40 proj- 
ects involving work in 35 countries. 
This research has already yielded a 
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dozen books, and 14 more volumes are 
in manuscript or on the press. 

The “theory” guide to the project was 
published this week. It’s called Indus- 
trialism and Industrial Man (Harvard 
University Press, $6), and it bears the 


signature of the four top labor econom- 
ists who set the big project in motion: 
Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California; John T. Dunlop, of Har- 
vard; Frederick H. Harbison, who was 
at Chicago when work began but is now 
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from 


HANDY & HARMAN 


that shows you how to 
really reduce metals-joining 
and assembly costs 


It's on Silver Alloy Brazing. Consider the 
fact that at least 50% 


cost is for fastening and assembly. Then 


of manufacturing 


consider a method that can cut deeply 
into that cost and, at the same time, can 
offer advantages above and beyond any 
other method. Look at these facts: joint 
strength (up to 130,000 p.s.i.); joint 
conductivity (electrical and thermal); 
production speed and simplicity (manu- 
facturers and fabricators have, in many 
cases, doubled output with brazing); 
economy (the per-unit cost including 
labor is often reckoned in pennies). 

As practiced and nurtured by Handy 
& Harman, through research, develop- 
ment, manufacture and application, Sil- 
ver Alloy Brazing is employed in a host 
of industries: Aircraft, Electronics, Mis- 
sile, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, 
Plumbing and Heating, Automotive, 
Toys, Sports Equipment, Appliances. 

And brazing alloys are but one group 
of precious metals made by Handy & 
Harman. We make karat golds and ster- 
ling silver for the jewelry industry, coin 
silver, and silver for electrical applica- 
tions and silver chemicals. 

Precious metals and their uses are a 
broad and rewarding subject, and we 
invite inquiries on any phase of it. As an 
informative starter on brazing, may we 
offer you our Bulletin 20? Just write 
Dept. BW 2. Handy & Harman, 82 Ful- 
ton St., New York 38. 


Your No. I Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York iS, 
New York 


130 Keonomies 


. . . the project grew out 


of a ‘profound dissatisfac- 
tion’... 
(STORY on page 128) 


at Princeton, and Charles A. Mvers, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech 
nology 
¢ No Sense of Direction—The project 
grew, its authors say, out of a “profound 
dissatisfaction.”” During World War II 
and the next few vears, the four initi 
ators of the project had done ‘the usual 
things.” Thev had worked for the gov 
ernment in manpower, wage stabiliza 
tion, and mediation programs; had 
studied U.S. wage structures, labor 
management relations, and labor mat 
kets; had taught from the standard text 
books—and had written some of them 
had arbitrated labor disputes 

But thev had no clear notion of 
where the American labor movemcnt 
was going. Even less could thev get a 
feel of where foreign labor movement 
were heading, and what part they wer 
likely to plav in the wave of industnial 


ie 
KCI 
} 


ization that was sweeping the worl 
I'xisting theories to explain the evolu 


tion of labor movements seemed whol] 
nadequate to the four men, wh t 

out to find more adequate theories 

¢ Marxist Theorv—The two dominant 
ind competing—theories were Marx 


ism and Perlmanism. 

Karl Miarx’s theorv—one that ha 
done much to shape world history sin 
the mid-19th Century and is still shah 
ing the world—was that economic devel 

pment is a “dialectical” pro Mar 
took his dialectic from the German 


philosopher Hegel’s theory that histor 
eae 


1 continuous process m ich evel 
thesis’ —each idea that shaped Oo 
nstitutions—leads to an “‘antithe 
new idea that conflicts with the first 
ind to a fresh ‘“‘svnthesis,” in which tl 
mflicting ideas merge in a fresh stag 
of social development 

But Marx stood Hegel on his head 
with his argument that history isn't 
shaped by ideas but by materialisti 
economic forces as embodied in conflict 
ing economic classes of societ Thu 
it one stage, the aristocratic class domi 
nated societv, constituted “the stat 
his class bred up its antith th 
bourgeoisie, or middle-class. From the 
onflict between them, a revolution 
ulted—the “‘middle-class” revolutions of 
the 18th Centurv, such as the Am nm 
nd the French revolutions 

History however, wasn’t t¢ top 
there. The bourgeoisie in turn would 


sow the seeds of its own destruction bi 
breeding up a mightv class of wage la 
borers—the _ proletariat Again, thesi 
ind antithesis would enter into a de 

perate conflict—which inevitably would 
ead te revolution from whicl nev 








BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Book worth reading. Economic growth 
of the U.S. vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. is a 
major national concern—and a confus- 
ing Presidential election issue. Earlier 
this year, Business Week helped clear 


the air with what one distinguished ob- 


server called a ‘‘masterly’’ special report 
I } 





on the subyje entitled ‘The U.S 
Invents a New Way to Grow.” It was 
the work of Senior Editor Leonard Si 


| tt 
1 OT 


who had been working at it. on an 
for over a year. Dr. Silk offered an 


citing thesis: that regular an 


investment in scientinc and industrial 
research is the powerful new force be- 
hind U.S. economic growth. This force 
said the report, is rapidly changing the 


nation, the structure of industry, and 


the nature of the labor force—and ts, in 
fact, the crit eleme f er 
national e of pow 

The imy of report—al het 


sponse in ind 







encourage 


itinto a full-leng 


by McGraw-Hill (and available at your 
. 
, 


bookseller’s!). Title: The Research Ret 

lution, with an introduction by Prof 
Wassily Leontief of Harvard. Len Silk 
is One economist who likes to talk 


plain English, so fear no gobbledegook 


BUSINESS [E=am 
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| This new NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE 
: : can buy our various markets with just : 
: one contract...and sell our best prospects pete cece cece cceeecesceeeneens 


TELL ME MORE 9 





Ad. Mgr.: Well, now we can buy any combination of over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories all across the country. Make them fit 
our geographical marketing pattern. 


- Mer 


e But how do we know the right combination of 
divettest ies to buy? 


Ad. Mgr.: The Yellow Pages people will furnish us with all 
the marketing info we need — which directories cover which 
markets and so on. 


a Ni or 


~ And what’s this about selling our best prospects ? 


Ad. “ay on ask yourself who our best prospects are. The 
people who are ready to buy — right? And surveys show that 
9 out of 10 check the Yellow Pages when they’re ready to buy. 


‘cere 


Okay — but doesn’t it tell only where to buy? 


Ad. Mer.: “Not now! This new NYPS lets us put selling ads 
in Yellow Pages directories — selling ads that reinforce our 
national advertising. 


r. Just one contract covers it all? 


Ad. Mgr.: Right. And just one monthly bill, too. Saves plenty 
of paper work and red tape! 


'. I think we ought to buy it. 
Ad. ic Good... cause it’s already in the works! 


ONE CONTACT/ ONE CONTRACT/ ONE MONTHLY BILL 
(| 






| NATIONAL 
NEW || YELLOW PAGES 
|| SERVICE 





For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telepjone office. 














NEW fuel economy in 
3"F" series: i trucks 


with 


POWER-CRATER 


Superior mixing of fuel 
and air in POWER-CRATER 
engine gives maximum power out 
of every drop of fuel, results in a new 
high in fuel economy. Greater performance, too! 


F30-24 
3000-lb capacity 


F40-24 
4000-lb capacity 


F50-24 
5000-lb capacity 














Let your dealer tell you about other outstanding 
features of the new “F’”’ series trucks. Send for Bulletin BU-640. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER-CRATER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 






















GO BACK 
3,000 YEARS 


Fly ETHIOPIAN to the 
exotic land of the Queen of 
Sheba. Ancient Ethiopia is 
today’s newest travel 
adventure, one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful 
countries in the world 
Superb climate. Modern 
hotels. Fly to Addis Ababa 
from Frankfurt, Germany on 
Ethiopian Airlines luxurious 
DC-6B's. Stop over in 
Athens, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Asmara and on to Nairobi 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices 
in the United States and 
Europe— YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CAAPRS ALC ONE « 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


Prehistoric Ethiopian Obelisk 
@t Axum. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 


BH.145 


lf You are selling Building 
Materials, 
Services in the West 


Supplies or 


. .. IT will pay you to 


advertise in 


WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


ee fy 


key toa $3 


readers are the 
5 billion bill of 


materials 


x 2 * IF you 


how this is 


want to see 
divided up 
among 55 product groups 


—call your nearest Mc- 


Graw-Hill office or write 


WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


@: A McGraw-Hill Publication AbD 
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sity of W nsin where he Once 
John R. Commons it pion ing st 
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Perlman d in Madi ( g 
full of honor the leading phil 
ind theorist of th b ment 

Perlman had ridiculed Marx f ) 
the same reason that Marx had ndi 
Ilegel: for building theory not 


facts but on a misguided faith: in Marx’s 
} 


case, on “the faith that histor \] 
pointed th labor nie nent ft Dec The 
force which eventually will bring so 
to the third id final st ic TI 


ian dialectical proce 


he historv of the U.S 1 
ment, said Perlman, shows that it not 
revolutionary not class-conscious. On 
the contrary, it ob-conscious Lhat 
is, the labor movement—tvpified by men 
like Samuel Gomps« n Wilham 
Green—is directed at “bread-and-butte1 
objectives. It does not want a revolh 
tion: the revolutionaries who sometin« 
succeed in infiltrating the labor mov 
ment and in misleading it are “th 
tellectuals,”” not the w hem 
or the truc. tra union lea¢ O 
come up from th ink L hie 
themselves seck not revolution but 
fluence over the nditions of work 

Kmplovers f UL re ted th f 
forts of workers to achieve job-control 
said Perlman, and industrial conflict 
sulted. But th nflict w ially and 
cconomicalls nst tive—it remold 
industrial society, mac t more den 
cratic. ‘Vhe demands of labor 
\Wiscons In th T\ Mla Wain 
- rules of ; ty tomort 

The industrial C onflict— rh y 
Per Imanites quarreled bitte with 
Marxists over the nat } n f 
labor and th prot ible cial itcomie 
both groups attached g nportan 
to th ie of conflict in industria 
velopment. So did Kerr, Dunl p, HH 
bison, and My vhen thev began th 
inter-university study fh veal g 

Ihe first questions th et them 
selves were ones like these: What's the 
pattern of worker protest in developing 
in industrial work force? Who gets 
trol over protest? How do the poli 
of management affect th developm it 
ind expression of protest? How « 
countrv’s cultural and political institu 
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Do your products 
NEED EXTRA 
PROTECTION 


...Of many kinds? 


Don’t mind the rain—that’s an extra-protective 
Bemis poly-lined mailing bag. It will keep the 
contents safe and powder-dry through rugged 
weather and rough handling. 


And don’t mind a lot of other hazards, either...for 
there’s probably a Bemis package to guard your 
products in handling, in transit or in storage. 
Tough laminated-textile bags, for example, pro- 
tect chemicals and other products from mois- 
ture or contamination. Reinforced paper covers 
make possible safe temporary outdoor storage 
for many items. Plastic-lined packages carry a 
growing list of products. Got a protective pack- 
aging problem? Just call us—we’'ll be glad to 
help you solve it. 











They float in safety—Transis 
tor-driven neon indicators in 
Tekmold® Protective Forms 
the cushioned molded pulp 
packaging by Bemis. The 
manufacturer says the switch 
to Bemis Tekmold has cut 
labor costs, cut package ma 
terial costs, cut tare weight 
and minimized damage claims 
It's a typical experience. We'll 
gladly elaborate ... and you 
may well profit. 


Bemis 


where flexible packaging 
ideas are born 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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to you: 


D-C offers you only one kind of service— the best! 


Whether you're shipping a full trailer load or a small carton— 


whether the destination is 30 or 3000 miles distant— 


your shipment is entitled to, and we guarantee it will get, 


the same personal 
attention and careful 
handling. 
oe 
You'll find us | 
in the 


YELLOW PAGES 
—) 


o—-~__- 


For the finest 
and fastest in truck 


service nearby and nation-wide— 
always specify D-C ... the Dependable Carrier! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


Crd Bon. ated 


ee a a 


The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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TENNANT 80” 
POWER SWEEPER 


saves 
$21 a day 

in labor 

costs 


...and sweeps far 
cleaner than can 


be done by hand! 














"Aisle-designed” Tennant "80" sweeps ultra-clean; cleans aisles up to 8'/2’ wide in one round trip, 


In a medium-sized Cleveland plant, a 
vacuum-equipped TENNANT Model 
“80” Power Sweeper saved $21 a day in 
labor costs alone. That's $5,460 yearly! 

Perhaps you'll save more . . . perhaps 





less. But in every case, you can expect 
that a heavy-duty TENNANT Sweeper 
will cut your cleaning costs by at least 
14 (manhours saved) —and give you 
extra-clean floors. 


FREE 12-PAGE BOOKLET contains 
photos, charts, helpful data on 
types of sweepers, cost savings, 
useful tips, etc. G. H. TENNANT 
CO., 703L N. Lilac Drive, Minne- 
apolis 22, Minn. 





Industry’s Most Widely Used POWER SWEEPERS 


134 fy 
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Man 


work... 


showing 

management 

how to get 

better protection — 


lower cost 
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One sure way you could increase your profits would be 
to control losses resulting from accidents. Unfortunately, no 
one has a foolproof method of doing this. But your Ayy man 
can supply you with important information, experience and 
advice that will aid you greatly in developing an effective 
loss control plan. 

First, the Ayg Account Representative aims your insurance 
coverage directly at your individual specifications. That's your 
basic step . . . to make sure you have the necessary coverages, 
no duplications. 


Next, the Ay Safety Engineer consults with you on one of 


your most troublesome problems—combatting accidents. His 
wide experience and practical knowledge of many industry 
problems have resulted in better safety records for many 


American Mutual policyholders . . . and that means, of course, 
lower production costs, lower insurance costs. 

And when an accident occurs, the Aj Claims Representa- 
tive, an expert in Workmen’s Compensation claim handling, 
makes available the best medical service to help return your 
injured people to work promptly—works quickly and fairly, 
in a way that makes for good employee relations. 

Typical case history: The Torrington Company of Torring- 
ton, Conn., saved $137,174 in 6 years as an Ay policyholder. 
(The difference between manual rates for the industry and 
rates actually paid.) Add to that a dividend saving of $60,809 
and you get a total saving of $197,983. That’s a considerable 
amount. Why not see what we can do for your company? 
Write American Mutual, Dept. BW-14, Wakefield, Mass. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican —~ 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen's 


Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 




































BLANKET ¢ Five Patterns—B 
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PROTECTION! Ihe dynastic elite. \J f this 
elite I Jin [ nm the 
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go LICT- 
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nerg from ymmercial or artisan 
group I his is the 
eTOUp "ey ; ome nd the 
thi f ] | 
f eo England 
New Thermossel® insulation for 1 he revolution iry-intellectuals. Vhes« 
all A. O. Smith fractional Th ae ae 4 Fase ai 
and integral hp motors , am f 
And you pay no more for this across-the- Com t “ideal Phe Soviet Union 
board protection a perfectly balanced 
combination of slot and phase insulation, Vhe colonial administrators. ‘This * 
magnet wire and insulation varnish. Ac- t 
commodates greater temperature rise, re- tk 
sulting in extended life and dependable f th th It pidl 
ELECTRIC MOTORS operation under the most severe operat- t hist Id empi 
Tipp City, Ohio ing conditions. Write today for full facts 
Copyright 1960, A. O. Smith Corp on Thermoseal. 
vi 1, Dutch 
aa Belgian 
he nationalist leaders. ‘Th 
new ti Rees 
savings / investment Ht tv. Initially, 
° n I ig 
opportunity sia | 
t t Dp 
t } ft ] the na 
' 
lo : h 
earn 4: °. insured to *110,000 I ones 
? nd il 
c} 
with one-check convenience | 7m"; | 
rout + nc} +h ] 

; ; cconol ] t] plural 
Financial Federation, a group of 11 one or more Federation members listed ones tare \ eee tad 
California savings and loan associa- below. Up to $10,000 insured with each — 
tions, now makes it possible for you to association permits total of $110,000 route at t irgue, th 
earn a4 return (current minimum insured under one account name. OR, logic of techne tself to mal 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... make checks payable to associations in cach tt resemb] 
with the entire amount insured by the amounts you wish and mail one envelope ll oth t t h ndustrial 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance to Financial Federation. Add to or zed 
Corporation. withdraw from individual accounts with Modern t ae 
Mail one check directly to Financial convenient flexibility. Funds received predict ’ eesiead 
Federation...funds will be insured with by 10th of any month earn from Ist. as cee apa 
For more details, vrite for Financial Federatio» ’s Savings Investment Portfolio. fessional m killed lal ‘ie : 
Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles - Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs « Community / state Ail atterns of au 
Savings, Compton + La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico « Midvalley o thority and f lom. Socictic vil ( 
Savings, Marysville » Palomar Savings, Escondido + Prudential Savings, San Gabriel - mixtut t t in’ an 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego > new boh b i 
All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured \. :) ul n ( Lore m 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation “) Lhsy for cult Phe r] eC g 

FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. homogenized by industry, th 
Fi) 5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT. BW-2+ LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF IN ind the a I I is 
Assets over $300 Million * Reg. with U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission t passes. END 
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WHAT'S 50 “NEW” ABOUT COMPRESSION 


Perfecting methods to keep packaged paper tight and square, without 
bowing skid tops, has been a project of Acme Steel for years. And here’s 
proof that it’s paying off. 

An Acme Steel Strapping Press and Fully-Powered A4 Steelstrapper 
have eliminated loosening of strapping due to trapped air leakage be- 
tween stacked sheets. Result: perfect skids that stay secure and square. 

If stack misalignment and creeping packaging costs are pinching 
your profits, put Acme Steel’s proved experience to work. Call your local 
Acme Idea Man, or clip the coupon for full facts. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


STRAPPING 


Acme Idea Man J. F. Kelly (left) views Idea No. $3-63, which be 
helped develop, at The Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Acme Steel Products Division 
Dept. BFS-100 

135th St. & Perry Ave., 
Chicago 27, Ill. 


Please send me Idea No. 
§3-64 and examples of how 
major companies in my field 
use Acme Steel Strapping. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


City 





STRAPPING? 

















now—a car that 
measures up to your 
fleet needs 
like no other! 


'6l 
CHEVROLET 


Even a casual once-over and once 
around the block will tell you these 
61 Chevies combine all the prac- 
tical common-sense features you 
could ask for in a fleet car. 


OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS HAVE BEEN 
TRIMMED DOWN to give you extra 
inches of clearance for parking and 
garaging, yet there’s a full measure 
of Chevy roominess on the inside. 
DOOR OPENINGS ARE UP TO HALF A 
FOOT WIDER for easier entry and 
exit—a boon to any busy fleet 
schedule. NEW EASY-CHAIR SEATS 
are up to 14°% higher—just right 
for sitting, just right for seeing— 
yet there’s more head room in 
most models. There’s MORE LEG 
ROOM in the front, more foot room 
in the back. And there’s a NEW 


BUILTeFOR-BUSINESS DEEP-WELL 
TRUNK that opens at bumper level 
for easy short-lift loading. These 
are just a few of the unique bene- 
fits that make Chevy for ’61 the 
one car that meets all your fleet 
needs so perfectly it might just as 
well have been custom built to 
your specifications. And _ that’s 
just as true whether you rent, lease 
or operate your own fleet. Talk it 
over with your Chevrolet dealer 
first chance you get. .. . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! Denon 
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MINKS are loaded for flight to Japan, where whale meat is cheaper than in the 








ON PLANE, animals occupy individual cages. Holds must be well ventilated because the little beasts generate a lot of heat. 


Minks Fly to Japan for Chow 


\ valuable but off-beat cargo recent] 
hipped out of Philadelphia’s aioe 
tional Airport could provide students of 

momics with a practical application 
£ a classic theorv—the selection of an 
ptimum production site to minimize 
costs. ‘Translated here, it means. it’s 
cheaper to fly the minks to the whales 
than to ship the whales to the mink 

l'o the uninformed, this statement 
may be puzzling. But to Morton Gittk 
man, Philadelphia retail furrier, it makes 


| 

lots of sense. 
+ 
t 


Gittleman is spending over $100,000 
to ship 5,000 live minks from his Am- 
ber (Pa.) mink ranch to a new home in 
Japan. There thev will be bred and, 
1 vear hence, pelts from the first of : 
their descendants will be flown back to 
Gittleman’s workshop to be made into 
mink coats selling for $2,500 
The minks will breed in March, b U MIGRANTS are unpopular cargo since they smell bad and squeal constantly. 
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More coating here 


FEED GUN shoots mushy food into cages 


several times a dav on 12,000-mile trip. 


Alert buyers now get an extra 20% 


their 1 \l 
November. By 1964 i 
Extracoat is the controlled application Free Offer to Employers: We make ua tinwen 4 | om Sw I 
of thicker coating on the palm side of more than 50 types of Extracoated Rian dane 1 ae 
work ghkoves than on the back. The _ gloves to fit job needs. Tell us your oper- ot eniih ke “Wie gies “a ag? 
gloves wear 20% longer, protect better, ation. Without cost, we will recommend ate nae ae Coo 
yet retain their flexibility correct gloves and supply samples for “he pe eA 


on-the-job comparison test. Edmont Inc., 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 
In Canada, write Edmont Canada Ltd.., 


e Whale 


the roun 


This process, developed by Edmont, 


Meat Prices—Gitt] 
further increases the 40% to 70% cost 1] _ 


] , 





savings which are typical where Edmont ( than breeding the mink t] untn 
job-fitted gloves replace older types. If owansville, Quebec The kev to such 1 ng th 
you have not checked your company’s 4 ind scarcen € whale méeat—mainst 
yearly expenditure for work gloves, the 4 “cr nor it of a mink’s d Whale meat in Japan 
potential cost-saving will astonish you JOB-FITTED GLOVES costs S¢ per I] 1 the U.S. it’s almost 
triple that Gittleman th price 
is going up tv veal “Tt’s cheaper 
1 Sinn nnn rd ¢ n 
HIGHER EARNINGS—INSURED SAVINGS has Ace 9 seen oy np Sadana 
there where whale meat is cheap 
- Other mink delica uch as fis] 
SA FREE A two-pound California fruitcake ind horsemeat al e cheaper in Japan 
INSURED SAVINGS will be sent to you as a free gift Horsemeat has become more and m 
GIFT when you open an insured sav stig ta se ts 
ings account for $1,000 or more peaeee Ses eee ee 
0 This delicious fruitcake is chock-full of pensive. Gittlen rol \ t 
sun-ripened, sugar-cured fruit and plump even better fish and whale m 
. flavorful almonds, and comes to you in a because the Japan move is a ioint 
decorative, re-usable tin cannister. Profit : , —_ 
. . ° . . nT with NO wh CT 1] 
Sf) twice—in higher earnings, in bonus gifts— venture mn Maler aM 
at World Savings! fisherv comp Such joint ventu 
+ Dividends compounded quarterly - Resources now over with native firn re required in Japan 
$58 million + Each accougt insured to $10,000 by the Fed Amerex International C will be Git- 








eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation + Air mail 
postage paid both ways - Accounts opened by the 10th earn 
from the 1st - Main office: Lynwood, California 


Air mail funds to: Wilshire Office of 


WORLD SAVINGS 285c2)210 


1926 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57-R, California 


FREE BOOKLET! ‘Why Investors Look to California” 
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TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. vattas 


AVOID THE LAST MINUTE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RUSH 


Write 


4. DB. Eppright 


Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 


wire 0 





perienced personnel ‘‘on-the-spot”’ 


Tokyo and Hong Ko: 
INTERCONTINENTAL INDUSTRIES (FAR EAST), 
| ica Office Ad t 7 


w Ada S Chica 





LOOK TO THE FAR EAST FOR OPPORTUNITY! 


Eliminate the guesswork in buying. Our ex- 
safeguards 
your interests. Like having your own offices in 
g. GET THE FACTS! 


Tokyo Office: Nikkatsu Int'l. Bidg.. Tokyo, Japan 
Hong Kong Office: Tak Shing House, Hong Kong 





YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS 


MAIL EARLY 


FOR DISTANT OUT-OF-TOWN POINTS. MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960 
FOR DELIVERY IN YOUR LOCAL AREA, MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 
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tleman’s partner 


¢ Labor Costs—Gitt] 


on labor cost Breeding minks is dirty 
ind unpl t work and thev h 
to be fed and watered several tim i 
dav,” he say 

He has had trouble finding people 
who will tal n such work, which pavs 


h ii } 
$75 a weck in this countrv. On the 
Japanese island of Hokaido, where Git 
tleman’s 9 re rai is located, such 
labor is available for $24 a month, plus 
housing and feeding costs. And it won’t 
be difficult to fir I 








1 worke ince un- 
employment high on the island 
In addition t t saving Gittl 

man believes that the island’s foge 
climate will be excellent for breeding 
minks 

¢ Red Tape—Although there are a few 
other mutation mink ranches in Japan 

1 mink breeding mpanv is still un 
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“Don’t tell me we ordered 
all these magazines!” 





“Where did they all come from? Does somebody just send them to us? Or did 
we ask for them? Can't possibly read them all—what's this costing us?” 


More than one executive asks these questions, as he watches his 
office mail system choke up with periodical literature, Next time 
these questions vex you, make a simple test: 


Check a random handful of those magazines for the symbol shown 
below—or for the words, “‘“Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations.” 
“ABC” means that the publisher's records are audited by this 
independent Bureau, to make sure the publication is 
delivered to people who have asked for it and paid for it. 
Not every magazine belongs to ““ABC”’ or subscribes to 
its standards. 








“ABC” publishers (Business Week among them) 

believe in value given for value received. Because their 
& 

publications must se// in the open marketplace, the 

**ABC”’ symbol is an invaluable guide to quality— 

for the businessman with “too much to read.” 


You'll find that the modest cost is more than 
compensated by the man-hours you and your 
associates save—and the rewarding information 
you gain. 


Make “‘ABC’”’ your guide to useful business reading. r / 


@: This message is presented by 
Deal BUSINESS WEEK on behalf of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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What’s unusual about 
this 8-ton flue gas 
silencer? Nothing! 


This special Burgess-Manning Flue 
Gas Silencer at the Premier Oil and 
Refining Company in Fort Worth is 
6’ in diameter, 22’ long, weighs 8 
tons, and is installed about 100 feet 
above the ground. But we really don't 
consider it to be an unusual installa- 
tion (we've built similar units weigh- 
ing as much as 60 tons! ) 

Because of our experience in 
silencing just about every kind of 
industrial noise there is, engineering 
and designing what appears to be 
an unusual silencer is almost routine 
with us. One installation is a natural 
development of another... an evolve- 
ment that can — and literally does — 
go on indefinitely. 

Silence is a science with us —a 
precise engineering-science — and 
that’s why we believe we know more 
about industrial sound engineering 
than any other commercial institution. 

Whatever the assignment, we at 
Burgess-Manning can handle it. If 
you have an industrial noise problem 

wherever it is or whatever is caus- 
ing it— let The Sound Engineering 
People solve it for you. You will find 
us willing and even anxious to help 
you, your inquiry will be handled 
promptly, and there will be no obli- 
gation on your part 


Also available are Burgess-Manning Snub- 
bers for Pulsation and Vibration + Spark 
Arresting * Water Separation * Waste Heat 
Recovery * Air Intake and Air Filtering * 
Combination Units. Write for literature. 


Industrial Silencer Diwision 
BURGESS- 
“\-. MANNING 


COMPANY 
The Sound, Engiacenina People 


9250 SOVEREIGN ROW e DALLAS 7 
Sales Engineering Representatives World-Wide 


142 Companies 





common there. It took Gittleman and 
Amerex seven months to go through 16 
different Japanese bureaus before they 
got permission to set up their 
“People tell me this 
Japan,” Gittleman says 
e Handle With Care—Once over that 
hurdle, Gittleman turned to arrange- 
ments for flving his precious minks 
valued for insurance purposes at $132 
each—12,000 miles to Japan, a 24-day 
trip 

It’s a tricky thing because minks re- 
quire a great deal of care, a tremen- 
dous amount of water, and good venti- 
lation To Gittleman’s knowledge, 
1 Norwegian company is the only other 
mink breeder that ever flew minks a 
comparable distance. A large number 
died on this flight, due mainly to in 
sufficient ventilation and to the fa 
that the company shipped 
minks 

Gittleman took everv pre 
lower the mortalitv rate on the flight 
Ihe minks were shipped out on thre 
different flights so thev wouldn’t be too 
crowded. Minks generate a lot of heat 
so they must have lots of ait 

\t stops along the wav, special au 


blowers were wheeled into the plan 


nture 


was verv quick for 


pregnant 


iufion fo 


+ 


supplement the ventilation system, 
which stops when the _ plan 
grounded. In addition to the plane 


crew, two people went on each flight 
to feed and water the mink Feed 
guns made specially for working in a 
narrow area were used to shoot the 
mushy food into the separate 
several times a dav 

Despite this tender care, many of 
the minks were determined to make a 
gctawav. Light wire was used in the 
because of weight restrictions, 
ind a lot of minks chewed right through 
it, scurrving awav from their comrades. 
\ttendants were kept busy 
them up 
¢ Unwelcome 
trouble 


cages 


Cages 


rounding 


Cargo—Gittleman had 
getting an airline to flv his 
minks to Japan. Vhev have a very of 
fensive and lasting odor, and a constant, 
high-pitched squeal. He finally got 
Seven Seas Airlines to take three weekh 
flights for a total cost of $42,000. Seven 
Seas carried the Norwegian mink ship 
ment and transports regular shipments 
of monkevs for medical research 

lo get his strange shipment out of 
the U.S. and into Japan, Gittleman 
had to get multitudinous documents 
Ihere were health certificates from the 
state of Pennsvlvania and the U.S 
certificates for three different tvpes of 
vaccination, veterinarians’ affidavits, cus 
toms papers, export declarations 

Gittleman is one of the few retail 
furriers who raises his own minks. He 


tarted breeding them 16 vears ago on 
the ranch outside Philadelphia, which 
provides ibout 10.000 of the 25.000 


skins he uses vearly. END 
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“spill-proof shelves completely adjustable 
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counter height. Choice of three pleasing color: 
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The Globe-Wernicke Co. « Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
CASE HISTORY NO. 3 


A wholesale paper firm built per- 
sonality and sales via a friendly 
photo series of self-mailers, reflect- 


ing humor that sold availability of 
service. Write for booklet, ‘‘The V!P 
Series."’ It's full of success stories 
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1814 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, O. 
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THE TREND 








The Election and the Economic Dilemma 


In the final days of the 1960 campaign, economic 
issues have forged to the front as the most crucial 
ones facing the nation. This is the result of two 
developments that are by no means unrelated: (1) 
increasing evidence that the U.S. economy is mov- 
ing into a recession, and (2) the wild bidding up of 
the price of gold in London, based on speculation 
against the dollar. 

In this situation, the positions of the candidates 
on economic policies assume a paramount impor- 
tance—both for the days and weeks immediately 
ahead, and for the longer haul 

As the analysis of the candidates’ economic posi- 
tions on page 90 shows, Vice-Pres. Nixon and Sen. 
Kennedy are far from being Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. Although they share middle ground on 
some issues, Nixon quite consistently breaks to the 
right and Kennedy to the left whenever there is a 
division between them. 

Nixon puts greater stress on the stability of the 
dollar, seems more alert to the new disciplines 
imposed by the weakness in the U.S. balance of 
payments, would let growth come essentially 
through the operation of the enterprise system— 
with government creating the right “climate” for 
business, helping with stabilization programs, and 
adding to the nation’s intellectual capital by aid to 
research and education. The Democrats charge 
Nixon with accepting too slow a growth rate and too 
high a level of unemployment. 

Kennedy’s emphasis is more on government 
programs and Presidential “moral suasion” to 
stimulate a faster rate of growth—which he thinks 
should average between 442% and 5% per year. 
He would move to a vigorous attack on problems 
of unemployment, depressed areas, housing and 
urban redevelopment, medical care for the aged, 
and other welfare programs. The Republicans 
charge Kennedy with “fiscal and monetary irrespon- 
sibility” and a lack of understanding of the nation’s 
international financial position. 

This economic issue goes to the heart of the 
differences between the two candidates—and the 
political parties they represent. The issue is deep 
and complex; and its urgency today could not be 
greater. For the issue is one that the world has 
faced before—in the 1920s and in the 1930s—and 
to which it has still not found a satisfactory solution. 

It’s the issue of whether to concentrate upon 
policies to stimulate domestic growth and full 
employment, even if this means letting international 
economic relations go to pot—or whether to fight 
to maintain the stability of the national currency 
and the trading relations among nations, even 
though this may involve either slow growth or 
shrinkage, and high levels of unemployment. 
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In the 1920s, the classic case of this dilemma was 
that of Britain. The British then labored long and 
hard to defend the overvalued pound, though this 
meant deflation, stagnation, and chronically high 
unemployment at home. Despite Britain’s willing- 
ness to pay this heavy price, the defense of the 
pound failed—and its devaluation helped bring on 
the wave of financial collapses all around the world. 

The task of rebuilding international trade upon 
a system of currencies convertible into gold was 
not tackled until after World War II—and has 
come to fruition only in the past couple of years. 
But have we rebuilt a reasonable facsimile of the 
pre-Depression gold exchange system just to see it 
fall apart again? 


There Is Still Time 

Obviously we are not yet in a crisis. Nor is a 
crisis inevitable. Nevertheless, the alarm that went 
off last week in the London gold market forces us 
to worry about whether the bell is tolling for the 
U.S. While there is still time, we must consider 
measures to forestall such a crisis. 

This much is clear: For the U.S. to ‘concentrate 
sclely upon the domestic economy, and to solve our 
international financial problems by going off gold, 
by going protectionist, by putting an embargo on 
capital movements abroad, would be the course of 
economic isolationism. And we cannot choose eco- 
nomic isolation—for that surely would bring 
political disasters in its train. 

Nor can we follow the opposite course: Concen- 
trate solely on the defense of the dollar, submit to 
the discipline of the balance of payments to the 
extreme of accepting heavy and continuous unem- 
ployment, if that should be the consequence. 

But we will never live to see a sensible long-run 
solution if we don’t get through the short-run. Up 
until now, Kennedy has given no evidence that he 
understands that a serious financial crisis could 
develop—and that his statements on U.S. monetary 
and fiscal policy and on our foreign economic 
programs can either help bring on, or help forestall, 
a crisis. Either his advisers must correct his posture 
on this problem, which he thus far has treated as a 
rather annoying nuisance dreamed up by his op- 
ponent—or history will. , 

Nixon, on the other hand, has not yet developed 
any important new approaches to the long-run prob- 
lem of reconciling international financial stability 
with flexible and effective domestic economic poli- 
cies for growth. 

In the closing days of the campaign, we hope 
that both candidates will address themselves to 
these points. They are certain to be the first order 
of business for the new administration. 
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